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T seems to me, as I study the life of Lincoln, that in his de- 

velopment and the position to which he attained there is 
more inspiration for heroism and usefulness to the country 
than in the life of any other one man in history He had his 
weaknesses, like others His education was faulty. But by 
a certain sort of intellectual discipline, by self-education, he 
clarified his methods of thought and expression so that he was 
able to meet every problem presented by a solution as simple 
as it was effective The responsibility which he had to assume 
when he came to the presidency was awful to contemplate, 
and the proverbial sadness of his features it is easy to under- 
stand. ‘The criticism and abuse to which he was subjected in 
the crises of the Civil War one 1s ashamed to review as a mat- 
ter of history And yet it is of the utmost value in the en- 
couragement of others that they may not be borne down by 
the weight of hostile and persistent criticism. 

Mr Lincoln’s biographer and partner, Judge Herndon, 
raises a question as to whether love made up a part of Lin- 
coln’s nature. He suggests that his consideration and charity 
resulted rather from his sense of justice. I don’t know that 
such a discussion is profitable. Certain it is that we have 
never had in public life a man whose sense of duty was stronger, 
whose bearing toward those with whom he came in contact, 
whether his friends or political opponents, was characterized 
by a greater sense of fairness. And we have never had in 
public life a man who took upon himself uncomplainingly the 
woes of the nation and suffered in his soul from the weight of 
them as he did, nor in all our history a man who had such a 
mixture of far-sightedness, of understanding of the people, of 
common sense, of high sense of duty, of power of inexorable 
logic, and of confidence in the goodness of God in working 
out a righteous result as had this great product of the soil of 
our country 

One cannot read of Abraham Lincoln without loving him. 
One cannot think of his struggles, of his life and its tragic end, | 
without weeping. One cannot study his “efforts, his con- 
science, his heroism, his patriotism, and the burdens of bitter 
attack and calumny under which he suffered, and think of the 
place he now occupies in the history of this country, without a 
moral inspiration of the most stirring and intense character. 
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In the Vestibule 


MAGAZINE of living interest, with articles that are cal- 
culated to touch the mind and heart to high issues — that 
is what you are invited to in this February issue of MIS- 
SIONS. The power of the message from the field workers 
cannot easily be estimated. Sometimes a single sketch 
turns the life of a young man or woman to the foreign 
field; and sometimes such a sketch opens the heart and 
purse of a wealthy layman who has not hitherto appre- 
ciated the claims of missions or the character of the 
achievements of the missionaries. 
{| Of one thing we are sure, that no reader can fail to have faith quickened 
by that triumph tale told by Missionary Darrow concerning his work among 
the Talains. Perhaps it will be concluded that this is in large measure 
an Indian number, since in addition to the second Travelog, which con- 
tinues and closes the study of India in all save the missionary phases, 
the missionary story also reaches Rangoon and Burma. We advise the 
making of a missionary meeting program out of the two articles, the one 
filled with facts, the other adapted to presentation by the young people. 
Then, the story told by Mr. Darrow should be read by the pastor, as a 
closing appeal and spiritual invigoration. 
{| India by no means monopolizes the attention, however. From the home 
mission field comes the brief but effective story of Theodore Whitemouth, 
who was one of the strong helpers in the Crow Mission at Lodge Grass, 
and who died in unfaltering faith, His change of name is very sug- 
gestive. We walk the streets of San Juan and are made to feel at home 
in Santurce; we find Denominational-Education Day close at hand; we 
look through an open door into country fields in the Far West and then 
into city fields in the boroughs of greater New York; we visit Oriental 
statesmen in the genial company of Foreign Secretary Franklin; we travel 
through waste places with colporters, and meet with congregations in the 
chapel car; our attention is called to movements of national and interna- 
tional importance; we follow the women workers on their errands of 
mercy at home and abroad; and we happen upon pretty much everything 
except an uninteresting page. That seems to have been omitted as usual. 
{ While MISSIONS does not fill this issue with special appeals for in- 
creased giving, we are convinced that no one can read the number through 
without recognizing the seriousness of the financial situation, the sacred 
obligations which this enterprise of world evangelization lays upon every 
Christian, and the value of doing immediately what it is in the individual 
power to do, and what the Master expects of each loyal disciple. Only 
a strong, united, enthusiastic campaign can bring us through the fiscal 
year without a debt. . 
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The Travelogist Has More to Say About India 
TWIN EVILS OF CASTE AND SUPERSTITION AND HOW 


CHRISTIANITY IS 


HE worst feature 
of Indian life? 
Well, either caste 
or superstition is 
bad enough, and 
both in one coun- 
try make life a 
sad and serious 
problem. Caste 
and fear, like 
Black Care, ride 
forever at one’s 


saddle. Dr. Jones 


says the Hinduism of all South India is 
Brahmanism ?lus devil-worship, and the 
people are much more intent upon pacify- 
ing the devils which infest every village’ 
than they are upon worshiping Hindu 


deities. Thus the pall that hangs over 
the masses is fear of evil spirits —a pall 
that will only be lifted when Christianity 
becomes the religion of India and all the 
isms are forever driven away. 

What is caste? It would take a volume 
to tell. Excellent account of it in “ India,” 
by Dr. John P. Jones, who spent his life 
as a missionary and writes from first-hand 
knowledge of Indian life and character. 
Good book to have in your missionary 
library; while for a sketchy little volume 
especially concerned with Bengal you 
might add Z. F. Griffin’s “ India and Daily 
Life in Bengal.” But about caste. It is 
a unique system, which for nearly three 
thousand years has controlled the millions 
of India. It regulates all a man’s actions 
from the cradle to the grave. Born into 
it, he cannot help: himself. To break 
caste— to marry outside one’s caste, to 
eat food cooked by an outcast, to violate 


INFLUENCING A PEOPLE’S LIFE 


any one of a thousand rules — is to be boy- 
cotted. and ostracized even in one’s own 
home. Hence, to break caste by becoming 
a Christian means something in India — 
and many a family tragedy it has caused. 
Caste is cruel, pitiless, implacable, un- 
speakable tyranny. It still grips India 
with bands of steel, crushes initiative, 
bars ambition, prevents progress or change 
of work or station, is the source of endless 
discord and dissension, and degrades 
manual labor. The world has never seen 
anything like it, and why India endures 
it is beyond the understanding of an 
American who knows little or nothing of 
the power of custom, the strength of the 
social and religious structure rendered 
sacred by immemorial custom, tradition 
and education. 

Its origin? ‘The traditional theory of 


‘the Hindus is that Brahma, the Creator, 


first god of the Hindu triad, was the 
immediate founder of the caste order; for 
he caused the august Brahman to proceed 
out of his mouth, the warlike and royal 
Kshatriya from his shoulders, the com- 
mercial Vaisya from his thighs, while the 
menial Sudra came from his feet; and from 
these four primal classes have descended, 
through myriads of permutations and 
minglings, the present hydra-headed sys- 
tem. This does for the credulous masses, 
but the modern students have various 
theories, all agreeing that the clever 
Brahman as spiritual head of Hinduism 
has largely originated and nursed the 
organization into its present wonderful 
proportions in order to perpetuate his own 
supremacy. 

It has made Hinduism a mighty power, 
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regulating the whole social order, with the 
priest at the top of it all. 

Does it break caste to become a Mohamme- 
dan? Yes, or to change at all from the 
Hindu faith. To marry an outcast, to 
change one’s trade, to eat with a member 
of another caste — these are matters of life 
and death to an Indian. It seems absurd 
enough, but no government is strong 
enough to interfere, and the British rule 
has not tried to go beyond stopping certain 
inhuman practices like the suttee, or burn- 
ing of the widow with her husband’s 
body. 

Is there discontent with caste? A great 
deal among the educated men, especially 
those who have been abroad and because 
of crossing the ocean, which is in itself a 
violation of caste, have had to do penance 
of the most humiliating kind. There is a 
growing disregard of caste where it is 
considered safe. Some laxity is found in 
the large cities, but the villages are still 
most conservative. Strangely enough, 
caste spirit is said to be more prevalent 
and dominant now than in the past, yet 
there is more defiance and violation of 
caste rules, and frequent evidences that its 
end may suddenly come through some 
great overturning. Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism are antagonistic to it, Roman 
Catholicism has tried to use it as a means 
of making headway, but Protestant Chris- 
tianity is its uncompromising foe; and 
educated Hindus are siding with the 
missionaries in declaring that India can 
never win high place in the world until 
this crippling system is overthrown. 

Have the Hindus a Bible? The book 
that holds among them the place of our 
Bible is the Bhagavad Gita, or The Divine 
Lay (pronounced Bah’-gavad Gee’tah, 
hard “g’’). Other sacred books are the 
Rig Veda, India’s most ancient literature, 
the Mahabharata, a religious epic; the 
Upanishads, the text books of philosophers; 
but The Divine Lay is extolled and used 
as the highest book of devotion and doc- 
trine, and no book wields so large an 
influence in the religious life of the 
230,000,000 Hindus. It is not as long as 
the Gospel of Mark. Knowledge and 
asceticism are the central ideas of Hin- 
duism, and the way of Yoga, or renuncia- 
tion, is exalted in the Divine Lay. , This 


explains the fakirs on their beds of spikes, 


’ the holy men, and all the striking features 


of asceticism found in India everywhere. 
The best teaching in the book is the doc- 
trine of Bhakti, or love to Krishna, the 
Supreme Intelligence. “Be attached to 
me who am the supreme God and live and 
act according to the noble impulse of that 
attachment.” ‘That is the highest note of 
the Bhagavad Gita, and a distinctive and 
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mighty influence in Hinduism at present. 
Salvation is attained through reincarna- 
tion. The book has finé passages, but is 
full of conflicting doctrines and a most 
striking contrast to the Christian Gospels. 
The missionaries are glad in knowing 
that they have something better to 7 
to the people of India. 

Do the common people use the Meonas 
Gita? No, only the educated classes. 
The masses have the wild legends of the 
Puranas and incantations of the Tantas, 
popular but low and debasing, written for 
the common people who are intoxicated by 
their religious exaggeration and excesses. 
Thus the faith of the people as a whole is 
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far removed, in its idolatrous practices 
and grovelling thought, from the teaching 
of higher Hinduism. It is only necessary 
to go to India to answer those who say, 
Let the people of India alone, their faith 
is good enough. Popular Hinduism has 
descended into a wild and indescribable 
idolatry. Images and idols are found 
everywhere, and what hideous objects! 
The most universally worshiped idol in 
India is Ganesh, and this ugly image has 
his body crowned with the head of an 
elephant! 

Need of a trué religion? Pathetic, for 
the people are really religious, and willing 
to go to any lengths to please or appease 
the idols they have been taught to worship. 
All classes need Christianity, from the most 
highly contemplative philosophers to the 
outcasts, the submerged tenth, fifty 
millions of ostracised people without God 
and without hope. Then, the immoralities 
taught and practised by certain cults of 
Hinduism cause protest among the better 
class of Hindus themselves. And if this 
religion had nothing else to condemn it, 
its treatment of woman would be sufficient, 


The education of woman? She was held 


unworthy of it. To educate a woman is 
compared to placing a knife in the hands of 
a monkey. So there wasn’t much edu- 
cation of woman to speak of until 1818, and 
hardly one in a hundred thousand could 
read. It is to the credit of the Baptist 
Mission in Calcutta that it started the first 
school for girls, in 1819, and the missionary 
women did all the educational work for the 
Indian women that was done until 1854, 
when the British Government began to do 
something, largely through ‘“‘grants-in- 
aid” to the missionaries. Since 1884 the 
Government has done much more for girls’ 
education, and at present there is a great 
awakening on the subject. An excellent 
book on “Education of Women of India” 
by Minna G. Cowen, is commended to 
those who would know the present con- 
ditions. ‘The women’s missionary societies 
have pushed this work, having at their 
command the one essential asset — ‘* West- 
ern women who were willing to give them- 
selves heart and soul to the work.” 

How much of this work is missionary? 


Pretty nearly all of it. Of the 43 high 
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schools for girls, for example, only 5 in 
1907 were under Government management. 
The bulk of female secondary education is 
provided by missionaries. As one result, 
out of 17,000 Indian girls in the high and 
middle schools, more than 10,000 are 
Christians. This knits the educational 
and evangelistic closely together. There 
are great problems as to the right kind of 
education to be solved, in India as else- 
where. 

The position of woman in India? 'Too 
diverse to be described in a paragraph. 
This is a period of transition, however. 
The old idea that the ideal of womanhood 
is self-abnegation and absolute subjection 
to man as her lord and master is passing. 
The door of self-realization has opened a 
little way. Woman’s power in the home is 
very great, especially in training the chil- 
dren. Thevast majority of Indian wonien 
still live behind the veil, untouched by 
modern ideas or education; but the new 
type is to be found. In Bombay a Mo- 
hammedan lady of good social standing 
keeps a school for poor girls in her own 
house; an orthodox Hindu lady goes on 
tour to advocate a special system of Hindu 
schools; a Ladies’ Magazine is edited by 
an Indian woman graduate in Madras. 
A Parsi woman is legal adviser for certain 
women in Bengal; Indian women are doing 
excellent work as doctors, a few as princi- 
pals of girls’ schools. Women’s societies 
are springing up, some of them linked with 
religious movements, some purely social 
and educational. There is no question 
that Christianity has undermined the 
Hindu and Mohammedan view of woman 
and her place and work, and that Indian 
women have resolved to play a different 
part. How to guide the new spirit aright 
is the important matter, and here the mis- 
sionaries have a wide field of immense 
responsibility. “If you want to win 
India,” said one of her sons, “ win the 
women of India. Win the mothers of 
India, and all India will be Christians.” 
And the women, millions of them in the 
zenanas, are to be reached and won only 
by Christian women, who have thus the 
task laid upon them. 

Women all unhappy and misused? They 
would not admit it, and such a statement 
would be too sweeping. The zenana 


women probably pride themselves upon 
their seclusion and would look with con- 
tempt upon the freedom of American 
women. Such freedom they regard is 
good enough for outcast women and it is 
allowed them. Knowing no other life, the 
Indian women as a rule have not questioned 
the right or justice of their position, which 
seems slavish to us but not so to them, 
trained to regard man as lord of the uni- 
verse, to be obeyed if not loved. The 
misery chiefly falls upon the poor outcast 
women, who are commonly treated as 
beasts of burden, and much less cared for 
than the cow. Indeed, the cow is sacred, 
while woman is a necessary evil. Hindu- 
ism has had no care for the coolie or 
peasant class, and probably no class of 
people living, men and women alike, suffer 
a harder or more pitiful fate, treated 
as lower than animals by their superiors, 
seldom having food enough to nourish 
their bodies, and prey to the demons which 
are supposed to infest every spot in the 
universe, watching for their victims, The 
nearly three million priests who prey on 
the castes cannot help these unfortunates, 
for it is not permissible for a Brahman to 
minister to a pariah, lest he lose caste. 
What kind of home life? Among the 
Hindus very marked. The house of a 
Hindu is his sanctuary, with tutelar god 
daily worshiped. Nearly every event is 
religiously viewed and has its place in the 
family worship. Morning and evening 
visits are paid by the hereditary priest 
who comes to worship the family idol. 
The offerings of rice, fruit, sweetmeats 
and milk, made to the god, he shrewdly 
carries home after the service. Religious 
rules must be followed in choosing the site, 
building the house, locating the rooms, and 
selecting the material for building. To 
enter and consecrate a house at the wrong 
astrological moment would mean domestic 
disasters. The Hindu home commonly 
looks dingy and dark, doors are small, 
windows few and generally closed. House- 
hold furniture is not much thought of 
beyond utility. Hindus generally sleep 
on the floor, with a mat spread under them, 
and perhaps a pillow, though this is a mark 
of extravagance. Cots are creeping in, 
however, as a western innovation. The 
joint family system, or patriarchal idea, 
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prevails, according to which three genera- 
tions may live under the same roof with 
community of life and interest. The father 
has supreme authority, while the mother 
usually takes charge of the provisioning. 
The whole income is put into the common 
treasury, out of which all expenses are met. 
The Hindus are immensely loyal to paternal 
authority. The system is favorable to 
economy and a strong sense of responsi- 
bility for every member, whether weak or 
sick or feeble-minded. Its drawbacks are 
encouragement to laziness, lack of initia- 
tive, and frequent injustice, with more 
frequent lack of harmony. Change in the 
family system is bound to come, and many 
families have already resorted to separa- 
tion. 

Cleanly? That depends on one’s stand- 
ards. The higher class Hindus have so 
many ablutions to clear themselves of 
pollution from lower caste people that they 
are said to be the most washed people on 
earth. But the lower classes pay little 
heed to cleanliness, deeming the weekly 
oil bath sufficient and water largely 
superfluous. Ceremonial rather than sani- 
tary cleanliness is the idea of the Hindu. 
The water may be chemically filthy but 
if ceremonially pure it is all right. Just 
as well not to investigate too closely along 
this line. 

Clothing? ‘Tasteful, suited to the cli- 
mate, simple. Dr. Jones says the sari, or 
one cloth of the Hindu woman, deftly 
wound around her body, and usually 
made of bright colors, is perhaps the most 
exquisitely beautiful garment worn by any 
people. Unfortunately western habits are 
creeping in and western clothing is to some 
extent replacing that of men and women, 
much to the loss of the people in health, 


beauty and economy. Fancy an Indian 
woman in her native garment and a 
modern achievement of western millinery 
on her graceful head! 

What do the people look like? Not easy 
to generalize where there are so many 
races and types mingled together, but the 
Hindus in color are of all shades from light 
brown to deep jet, the lower castes rather 
darker than the higher, and light color 
preferred. The features are not so different 
from Europeans, nose and mouth especially 
resembling our type. The main stock is 
Aryan. The outcasts can be told from 
the high caste people, and the Mohamme- 
dan from the Brahman or Parsee, partly 
by features and still more by dress and 
headgear. Naked small children and bare- 
foot people of all ages are two of the 
commonest sights in the streets; while all 
outdoors is said to be a common bedroom 
for men in India. 

The table? Very good among the well 
to do, although no meat is eaten. Seclu- 
sion is sought for meals. The wife does 
not eat with her husband, but waits on 
him and takes what he leaves. Food is 
eaten entirely with the fingers, saving all 
cutlery. To have the cook dole out the 
rice with his bare hands might destroy 
your appetite, though he wouldn’t under- 
stand why. There are many servants, 
except among the sudras or outcasts, 
because caste requires it, since each person 
only does one thing and would break caste 
by doing anything else. Cook couldn’t 
sweep, bread-baker couldn’t boil vege- 
tables, punka walla (fan-mover) couldn’t 
do anything else — great system, caste, to 
keep labor from overlapping. When you 
hear missionaries criticised for keeping 
sO many servants, remember it is not 
because they wish to but because caste 
and custom require it; and moreover, the 
pay of a dozen servants in India would 
not equal a cook’s wages in America. 

Honest domestics? Better not go into 
that, as servants will beat you if they can 
in almost any country, not excepting 
America. Have to keep your eyes open, 
and put up with what cannot be helped. 
Read what Mr. Griffin says on this subject 
— fine chapter for a missionary reading. 

Doctors needed? If only the mothers of 
India could tell what they have suffered 
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for want of proper medical treatment! No 
greater blessing has come to India than 
through the medical missionary, healer of 
body and helper of soul. 

Government good? Verdict from all dis- 
interested sources decidedly in favor of 


GUNPUTTI OF GANESA 


This is the hindu god of Wisdom, invoked by philos- 
ophers and scholars. His head was cut off as the result 
of a quarrel with Vishnu, and as the head could not be 
found, Siva gave him that of the first animal they*met 
—anelephant. Imagine worshiping this doll as Wisdom. 


British rule, as good for the masses of the 
people, and administered with justice to all. 
Justice is the basis, and the poorest have 
their rights secured under the law. Quite 
different from the native rule before the 
English took authority. Securing rights 
of the masses sometimes offends the 
classes, naturally. Officials are charged 
with being unsympathetic and autocratic, 
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and this is doubtless true in part, but they 
are often most considerate and kindly, 
especially the higher officials. Remember, 
too, that sympathy is two-sided. Indian 
with his caste restrictions shuts out rela- 
tions, refuses to sit at table with the 
highest official, holds foreigners aloof. 

Serious unrest? Much talk, frequent 
articles, sometimes inspired by various 
interests. Doubtless desire for more power 
on the part of educated Indians; but they 
are not shut out from office if they can 
the examinations. Unrest exag- 
gerated. Best men of India realize that 
the people are not fit for self-government. 
Good test that the people in native states 
look with envy upon those who live in 
British provinces, as better governed and 
allowed more privileges. 

Hope for Christian Missions? Ask any 
missionary, and he will say that ultimate 
conquest of India for Christ is certain. 
Results seem small by contrast, but 
leaders of Indian thought freely admit 
that Christianity has brought an ethical 
and spiritual awakening to higher Hin- 
duism, and shown the evil aspects of 
popular Hinduism in clear light, so that 
the people are learning the difference. 
Mohammedanism has also been stirred to 
do and show its best. Meanwhile the 
leaven of Christianity is at work, and the 
influence of Christian missionaries is felt 
and acknowledged by government officials, 
devout Indians, and all candid persons 
who know the facts. The study of missions 
in India will show how much has been done 
that can be put into figures and statements. 
And that means another Travelog. 
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Denominational-Education Day 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1916 


At the meeting in Detroit in 1913, the 

Northern Baptist Convention adopted 
a resolution recommending the annual 
observance of a Denominational Day, 
‘for the purpose of acquainting our people 
with the facts of our history, our distinctive 
principles, our achievements, our mis- 
sionary and educational enterprises, and 
our place and part in the evangelization 
and uplift of the world.” 

In accordance with this resolution 
Denominational Day was widely observed 
in 1914 and 1915. 

At the meeting in Los Angeles in 1915, 
the Northern Baptist Convention adopted 
a report, setting apart the last Sunday in 
February of each year as Baptist Edu- 
cation Day. This is the day designated 
as the Day of Prayer for Colleges by the 
World’s Student Federation and by the 
Council of Church Boards of Education. 

The Committee on Denominational Day, 
realizing the importance of a proper 
recognition of this first Baptist Education 
Day, has voted to cooperate this year with 
the Board of Education in the celebration 
of Sunday, February 27, 1916, as De- 
NOMINATIONAL-EDUCATION DAY. 


The Committee and the Board appeal 
to the denomination for a wide observance 
in all our churches of this important day. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PASTORS 


We respectfully suggest: 

1. That our pastors preach sermons on 
February 27th presenting some phases of 
the important problems of Christian edu- 
cation. 

2. That the subject of the Young 
People’s meeting be made, “Why our 
Baptist young people should secure a 
higher education.” 

3. That since the Thursday of the 
previous week will be observed in many 
schools as a Day of Prayer, the prayer 
meeting of that week be devoted to prayer 
for our young people who are away at 
school and college, that they may be kept 
loyal to Christ and His church during 
student days and that many of them may 


be led to devote their lives to the Christian 
ministry and missionary service. 


INFORMATION AND MATERIAL 


1. A-new pamphlet on “ Education in 
the Five Year Program” outlines our 
educational plans for the next five years. 
We can send a limited number of these 


. for selected distribution. 


2. We refer to the reports of the Board 
of Education in the Annuals of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention for 1913, 1914 and 
1915. These contain a large amount of 
material that will be helpful to pastors in 
preparing for the day. We can send copies 
of some of these reports to pastors on 
request. 

3. We have a booklet on “ Why go to 
College” that sets forth the value of a 
college education in a striking manner. 
It is full of illustrations. We will send as 
many copies as can be placed in the hands 
of parents or young people who ought to 
read it. 

4. We have a statement in reduced form 
of “‘ Education in the Five Year Program ” 
which we will send for general distribution. 

5. We have a leaflet stating even more 
concisely the place of education in our 
program for the next five years. These 
can be had in any sized lots. 

6. We have a leaflet on the subject of 
the Christian Ministry which we should 
be glad to send to any young men who 
should be thinking on this subject. 

7. We shall be glad to correspond with 
any one interested in any phase of our 
Baptist educational work and answer any 
questions or inquiries. 

Address all communications and re- 
quests for literature, stating the exact 
character and amounts desired, to the 
Baptist Board of Education, 710 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

Let us give to this day the wide and 
thoughtful recognition which belongs to the 
subject of Christian Education in our 
Baptist denomination. 

Frank W. PapDELForD, 
For the Baptist Board of Education, 
FrepErick L. ANDERSON, 
For the Committee on Denominational Day. 
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Rev. J. B. Mills, of West Virginia, who was Transformed from 
Moonshiner to Preacher—The Kind of Man He Is 
BY JOHN S. STUMP, D.D. 
‘T HERE came to the home of Rev. J. 
B. Mills a poor man, a preacher in 


whom he had confidence, en route to the 
local association, being conveyed by some 


neighbor in a wagon. It had been the 
custom of this preacher to walk to his 
appointments; but he had recently had 
his foot amputated. The circumstances 
touched the heart of Mills, who owned 
a fine horse. Next morning he saddled 
this horse and ttold his friend to mount, 


and this characteristic colloquy followed: 

“Oh, no, I will go on as I came: I do 
not want to ride your horse.” 

** He is not my horse.” 

“ Why, I thought it was your horse.” 

“He was my horse until sometime last 
night, but he is not my horse now. He is 
your horse.” 

Nothing which he possesses is dear to 
him. He holds not the truth but the whol 
as belonging to the Lord. : 
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THE CROWDED SECTION OF SAN JUAN, AND THE HARBOR 


A Glimpse of Missionary Work in San Juan 
BY REV. C. S. DETWEILER 


AN JUAN is the business 
center as well as the 
capital. of Porto Rico. 
It is closely built up, 
having narrow streets and 
crowded tenement houses. 
In the decade from 1900 
to 1910 the population of 
the city increased fifty 

per cent. Right in the center of this 

busy city is the Baptist church, and 
here the preacher is in danger of tearing 
his voice in pieces by trying to speak 
above the noise of automobiles - and 
clanging street cars. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church seems to dominate the whole 
situation as in no other city on the Island, 
in part because it controls and owns such 

a large proportion of the real estate and 

buildings. Besides the Baptists, the 

Presbyterians, Methodists, Lutherans and 

Episcopalians carry. on work. These 

churches are none of them large. In our 





church we have recently organized the 
young men into a society for weekly 
meetings, and through them we hope to 
reach more of the large: body of clerks 
employed in the stores, offices, and ware- 
houses of the city. 


After leaving the crowded, stifling streets 
of San Juan proper, the street car takes 
one for about a mile through a narrow 
stretch of open breathing space. This is 
mostly Government property. Onone side 
is the old Spanish fort, Cristobal, rearing 
its battlements on-an eminence high 
above the sea. Then separated by large 
spaces of greensward there follow a few 
low buildings, such as house the Weather 
Bureau, the Wireless Station, and an old 
Marine Hospital. Finally after breathing 
in these open spaces the glorious air that 
comes from the north Atlantic, one comes 
to the first suburb of San Juan, the section 
of the cigar factories and of the poor 
workingmen, crowded into low-lying un- 
sanitary dwellings near the marsh land 
close to the bay. This is called Puerta de 
Tierra (the Gate to the Land). Here 
land is scarce and rents exorbitant. There- 
fore the excessive crowding and the ‘un- 
sanitary dwellings. For a long time ‘the 
most impressive looking religious -struc- 
ture was a’ large frame Episcopal church 
building of two stories, containing ac- 
commodations for school and settlement 
work. The Baptists and Methodists also 
carry on work here, housed in small rented 
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work is 
now completely overshadowed by a large 
Roman Catholic church and school com- 


dwellings. But all Protestant 


bined in one plant. This represents an 
innovation in the work of that Church in 
Porto Rico, in that it is an attempt to 
introduce modern methods through up-to- 
date American priests and nuns. Here is 
a plant, costing $300,000, equipped as an 
industrial and trade school in addition 
to what we would call the regular parochial 
school. They began the present school 
year with an enrollment of nearly 400 
children. American nuns now visit in the 
homes of the poor as Protestant women 
missionaries have long been accustomed to 
do. It is the first adequate attempt of the 
Roman Catholic Church to minister to the 
poor in Porto Rico and to hold them to 
their religion. Another plant of the same 
dimensions is now under construction in 
Caguas, where the Baptists are the only 
denomination at work. Our little rented 
room in Puerta de Tierra, seating fifty 
or sixty people, looks very small, lying on 
a lower street under the shadow of this 
great structure. But we call to mind the 
words of the prophet Zechariah to the 
remnant of Judah: ‘ Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah 
of hosts,”” and we remember that we have 
in our Gospel a greater power than the 


ONE OF THE MAIN BUSINESS STREETS OF SAN JUAN 
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Roman Church for the regeneration of the 
human heart and of society. 

After Puerta de Tierra we leave the 
Island on which San Juan is built, and 
crossing by bridge a narrow arm of the 
sea, we find ourselves in the second and 
yet more populous suburb called San- 
turce. Here are the beautiful residences of 
the rich, and in the back streets the humble 
quarters of the poor. Among these !atter 
we Baptists have a flourishing church in 
a chapel with a seating capacity of 180. 
We have been disturbed here lately by the 
propagandism of the Seventh Day Adven- 
tists. ‘They won over recently one of our 
leading members, the superintendent of 
our Sunday school. This created quite a 
stir in our circle, and has provoked not a 
little searching of the Scriptures to see 
‘‘ whether these things were so.” One of 
our active members of the San Juan 
church offered to come out every Sunday 
afternoon by street car and take the place 
of the superintendent who left us. It also 
provoked our. pastor to redouble his 
pastoral efforts, and as an answer to the 
challenge of our proselyting friends he 
gathered over 300 into the Sunday school 
last Sunday. What he did with 300 people 
in a room seating 180 I cannot imagine. 
As a result of all this stir we believe that 
our people are encouraged and better 
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established in the Scriptures and more 
ready to give a reason for their faith and 
practice. 

To-morrow I am called upon for a 
sermon in English. Across the bay and 
west from San Juan there is a Jarge colony 
of American fruit-growers scattered through 
the country. For a long time they 
have had their Saddle and Motor Club as a 
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center for their social! life. Recently’an 
enterprising Christian of their number 
organized a union Sunday school for the 
morning and a preaching service for the 
evening. And now all the missionaries 
within reach are in requisition to minister 
to them by turns on successive Sunday 
evenings. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion for these colonists. 
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The Religious Future of the Far West 
BY W. W. COCHRANE, SAN FRANCISCO 


LL Christians concerned for the future 

of our country should thank God for 

the Far West, the land of long distances 

and wide spaces— fast filling up with an 

industrious population of quenchless op- 

timism. They firmly believe that the 

future of the West is not behind it but 

ahead of it. May its religious future keep 

step with the progressive realization of the 
fairest oftheirdreams. _ 

The settling of a comparatively new 
country is an opportunity as fascinating 
as it is boundless. The foundations of 
society, the institutions for human pro- 
tection and human betterment, are being 
freshly laid down and should be cemented 


in the Christian spirit and in Christian 
truth. The task of the future may not be 
easy, but the possibilities are wonderfully 
winsome. 

There are other possibilities. The San 
Francisco Bulletin, (Nov. 6, 1915) says 
editorially, “The Chinese will attain 
self-government, either now or in the 
course of a few centuries, and our part of 
the world may then have slipped back 
into something like medieval barbarism.” 
With the drunken war-god shrieking 
through the wastes of one half of so-called 
Christendom, one cannot afford to sneer 
at even pessimistic predictions. 

It may be well to remember that the 
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religious future of this Far West will 
never attain perfection or anything like 
perfection without a struggle. Mingled 
with many of our most enterprising 
people from the middle West, from the 
South, and from the Eastern parts of our 
own land, together with not a few from 
what is known as the old immzgration, are 
heavy populations from Russia, Poland, 
and southeastern Europe, the new immi- 
gration, of various races. 

For obvious reasons many of them are 
unfamiliar with republican institutions. 
It is equally obvious that they are largely 
either Greek or Roman Catholic in reli- 
gious antecedents and training. This 
is not saying that they lack the requisite 
elements for the making of good American 
citizens, though some of them may require 
considerable tinkering. 

If the ideals of evangelical Protestantism 
are to be regnant in the religious future of 
the West, there are a few things we must 
get “back of ”—back of icons, back of 
Mariolatry, back of baptismal regenera- 
tion, back of union of Church and State, 
back of aristocracy and absolution. Back 
to Christ must be our watchword if we 
are aiming for true democracy in religion, 
as well as in politics or industry. It is the 
Christ ideal of brotherhood and of the 
superabounding spiritual life that we 
need, and nothing less will do. 

In Folder Number 4, our Social Service 
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Commission declares that “ Christianity 
will never have its perfect work till it has 
created a Christian type of human so- 


ciety.” This statement of conviction 
follows a quotation from Thomas Arnold 
that is well worth reproducing and ponder- 
ing: “ The true and grand idea of a Church 
is that of a Society for making men like 
Christ, earth like heaven, and the kingdom 
of this world the kingdom of God.” 

To use a favorite western phrase, to 
accomplish this is “‘a man’s job.” How- 
ever ministers may differ in their views as 
to methods of work, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the magnitude of 
the task. 

Nineteen hundred years of what, for 
convenience, has been called ‘‘ Christian 
activity,” have passed into history, and yet 
Thomas Arnold’s “ true and grand idea of 
a church ” has not been realized: men are 
not like Christ, earth is not like heaven, 
the kingdoms of this world—? If Jesus 
were here again in the flesh, would he 
say that the kingdom of God had come? 

How may the Church of the living Christ 
hasten the consummation, here in this 
Far West, so devoutly to be wished? 
Present methods, the old and tried meth- 
ods, may be the best for the creation of 
regenerate life; but is there no more 
effective way of turning the flood of this 
life, like a river, into human affairs, and 
make earth like heaven? 
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Some Oriental Statesmen Once Pupils of Foreign 
Missionaries 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D. 


OUNT SHIGENOBU 
OKUMA, Prime Minister 
i] of Japan, vigorous in body 
and mind at nearly eighty 
years of age and keenly 
alert to all the movements 
| of his day, is one of the 
world’s great statesmen. 
He is often called “The Grand Old Man 
of Japan,” and sometimes “The Glad- 
stone.” He was a boy of about seventeen 
years when Commodore Perry sailed into 
Japanese waters with several small ships 
of the American Navy and compelled old 
Nippon to open some of her ports to foreign 
nations. He knows, therefore, the condi- 
tions which obtained when his people 
lived the life of a hermit nation; which 
in the judgment of some was made neces- 
sary about 300 years ago if Nippon would 
escape the fate that some other sections 
of the world had suffered because of the 
ambitions of white races to the west. 
He has seen all the marvelous commercial, 
educational, political, moral and religious 
developments in Japan within the last 
sixty years which entitle his country to a 
place in the family of modern nations. 
And the achievements in Japan have been 
nothing less than startling. Her civiliza- 
tion was retarded, as Count Okuma once 
said to me, during the two hundred and 
fifty years of isolation, but within the last 
half century the progress of the nation 
has-been-almost beyond the comprehension 
of those who have not seen it for them- 
selves. In this development few men have 
had so large a part as Count Okuma. 


No interviews which have been accorded 
me abroad have been more interesting 
than those with the Grand Old Man of 
Japan in his delightful home in Tokyo. 
The first visit was in November, 1912, 
when the Count, although still the out- 
standing publicist in Japan, was enjoying 
again private life after having filled 
numerous political posts of large responsi- 
bility. I can recall no conversation which 
did more than my first hour with Count 
Okuma to enable me to see the movements 
of history through Oriental eyes. Our 
conversation was largely with reference to 
spiritual movements in the world, which 
gave me new optimism as to the ultimate 
triumph of the best in religion. 

The second interview with which I was 
honored was also in his Tokyo home in 
June, 1915, when he had been called from 
private life to become the Prime Minister 
of the nation, and immediately after his 
policies had been strongly ratified by popu- 
lar vote. The Diet was in session and the 
question of greatest interest to the people 
was the conduct of the negotiations between 
Japan and China. After a few moments 
of friendly greetings the Premier plunged 
quickly into a discussion of the negotia- 
tions which were being approved or con- 
demned around the world. After having 
heard numerous ominous rumors in China 
it was reassuring to hear the Prime Minister 
of Japan tell of some of the purposes of his 
Government. Personally I-~have--never 
been so greatly disturbed, as some of my 
friends have been over recent rumors in 
China and Japan, for I have had large 




















confidence that Count Okuma as the 
Prime Minister of his nation would stand 
for justice, whatever politicians of either 
country might attempt. Of one thing I 
am sure: the Orient was never intended, 
nor any part of it, to be the football of 
western nations. The Orient belongs to 
the Orientals and should be developed 
under Oriental leadership. 

In the case of every strong man, it is 
always interesting to discover the formative 
influences in his early life. Dr. Sanae 
Takata, Minister of Education in Japan 
and President of Waseda University, re- 
marked to me one day that Count Okuma 
was a pupil of Guido Verbeck. Dr. Ver- 
beck was the pioneer missionary to Japan 
who rendered such disinterested service 
to the nation in a formative period. 
Doubtless Verbeck as the teacher of 
Okuma was a determining influence in the 
life of the young man. Soon after the 
missionary landed in Japan in 1859 he 
opened a small school for boys at Nagasaki. 
In 1868 he wrote: “ More than a year ago I 
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had two very promising pupils, Soyeshima 
and Okuma, who studied through with me 
a large part of the New Testament and 
the whole of our national Constitution. 
. . . You may be sure that my friends and 
pupils above named will work hard for not 
only the repeal of the ancient edicts against 
Christianity but if possible for universal 
toleration in the Empire.” Verbeck’s 
prophecy was fulfilled within a very few 
years, for in 1872 the signboards bearing 
the edict against Christianity were re- 
moved from the public places. Today 
they can be found only in museums, and - 
absolute religious liberty is a law of the 
land. 

As soon as Dr. Verbeck reached Japan 
he discovered the strong anti-foreign 
feeling pervading the nation, and he soon 
decided to recommend to some influential 
person the idea of an embassy of Japanese 
to Europe and America to become better 
acquainted with foreign thought and cus- 
toms and to study western civilization. 
His ideas were embodied in a paper which 
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’A company of brilliant Japanese statesmen and scholars. Second ‘on the left in the front row is President 


Takata of Waseda University, Minister of Education 
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he privately sent to his former pupil 
Okuma. Of this plan he says: “This 
suggested to me the composition of the 
paper which on or about the eleventh of 
June, 1869, I privately sent to my friend 
Okuma, one of the leading men at the time, 
and now satisfied with it having reached 
his hands I left the matter there, never 
spoke or inquired further about it, and 
not hearing about it from the parties 
addressed, I gave it up as so much matter 
thrown away.” ‘Two years later the Prime 
Minister and Chief Ambassador, Iwakura, 
sent for Verbeck and asked if he had not 
at one time delivered such a paper to 
Okuma. A number of interviews with 
Iwakura followed, with the result that the 
embassy was organized according to 
Verbeck’s suggestion. Concerning the in- 
cident he wrote to a friend: 


“You may ask, why did Okuma keep 
this paper so long to himself? I asked so 
too. I was told that Okuma (a former 
pupil of mine) at the time I gave it, a 
time of intense anti-foreign feeling (1869), 
was afraid to show it to any one, because 
it might have endangered his high position, 
as he was already suspected by many 
conservatives to be a convert. But after 
a while he showed it to his friends and 
colleagues and thus it did its work quietly, 
till it reached headquarters, just at the 
most opportune moment. 

“T assure you I felt ashamed of my 
impatience. I learned once more in a 
striking manner that God’s time is not 
man’s time. But I fear you will not 
appreciate and understand (excuse me) 
all this, because you can not know all the 
circumstances involved. But it will show 
you at least that, if I do not have much to 
say or write for publication, I am not 
wasting my time and opportunities alto- 
gether, and that while I am ostensibly 
engaged in educational pursuits, I have 
the greatest cause of all at heart and in 
hand, as God gives opportunities.” 


It is not strange that Japan’s Prime 
Minister is so avowedly friendly to Chris- 
tianity and that he is glad on any public 
occasion to speak his personal appreciation 
of the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Count Okuma wag the founder and is 
still the Honorary President of Waseda 
University, in Tokyo, which enrolls an- 
nually about 8,000 students. The active 


President is Dr. Sanae Takata, who is also 
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the Minister of Education in the Japanese 
Empire. Upon the invitation of these 
two men the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society gladly contribute the 
services of one of their missionaries, Rev. 
H. B. Benninghoff, D.D., as a member of 
the faculty of Waseda University, where 
he is encouraged by the highest authorities 
to teach the Christian message to the 
student body. It would be hard.to con- 
ceive of a larger opportunity for missionary 
service than is enjoyed by Prof. Benning- 
hoff, whose presence in the University is 
welcomed by the Prime Minister of the 
nation and the Minister of Education. 
Here too is a feature of disinterested service 
which our Society is glad to render. But 
Prof. Benninghoff and the Christian forces 
in Waseda University are compelled to do 
their work at a great disadvantage. A 
large auditorium is urgently needed for the 
accommodation of several thousand stu- 
dents. Here is an opportunity for some 
American to make a gift to a great Japanese 
university which would be an expression of 
international goodwill. Such a gift would 
be most fitting to an institution whose 
founder and honorary head is thé Prime 
Minister of the nation and whose active 
President is the Minister of Education for 
the Empire. 


LEADERSHIP IN CHINA 


In 1913 I was present at a prayer meet- 
ing in Peking, China, which was attended 
by about 1,200 Chinese Christians who had 
met at the call of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a Christian man, to pray for the 
safety of the Republic. The meeting 
was held on the Methodist compound 
where missionaries and Chinese Christians 
had gathered for protection in the Boxer 
uprising thirteen years before. It was 
almost past believing that after only 
thirteen years a government official should 
request the Christians of the city to pray 
for the safety of the Republic. It was 
almost equally surprising that the Presi- 
ent of the Republic, Yuan Shi Kai, should 
send a personal representative to the 
meeting with a special message. The 
President’s personal representative was 
none other than his Secretary, Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, who had recently graduated at 
Columbia University, New York, and who 
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a few weeks ago was appointed Minister 
of the Chinese Government to the United 
States. A part of Dr. Koo’s message that 
day was as follows: 


“TI am here representing President Yuan 
Shi Kai and Mr. Lu Cheng-hsiang, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Both the 
President and Mr. Lu take interest in this 
meeting which has been called for special 
prayers for the nation at this time. The 
old Book says that the root is in the heart, 
and if the heart is right the man will be 
right and so the family and so the whole 
nation. It is the power of religion that is 
necessary today. Christianity has come 
to China for now over 100 years. It was 
born in Judea and spread all over the 
world. Although under a Republic there 
is equality in religion, the President and 
Mr. Lu realize that Christianity has done 
very much for China. Christians are not 
regarded now, as under the Manchu 
Dynasty, as a special class by themselves 
but as citizens of the Republic, and their 
work has done much to promote morality 
among the people of this land. The 
President and Mr. Lu fully understand 
this and hope that Christianity may be 
promoted and we come with this expression 
of goodwill to this gathering of Chinese 
which has met here for prayer for the 
nation at this important time of its 
reorganization.” 


The appointnient of Dr. Koo has been 
received in America with favor, and he is 
hailed as a modern man representing old 
China. In this case also it is interesting 
to inquire what were some of the formative 
influences in his early life. One of the 
chief influences in Dr. Koo’s youth was his 
attendance upon a mission school in China 
before he came to America for special 
study. In the early days of their work in 


China the American Episcopalians estab- 
lished at Shanghai St. John’s University 
which has become one of the best known 
and most influential mission schools in 
From its halls have gone 


-all the Far East. 
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out a goodly number of young men to take 
a leading part in the re-making of their 
nation. It is interesting to note that three 
of the former students of St. John’s Uni- 
versity are now their Government’s chief 
representatives to the United States, to 
Great Britain and to Germany. Dr. 
Wellington Koo is the Chinese Minister at 
Washington, while Dr. Yen is Minister 
at Berlin and Mr. Sze is Minister at Lon- 
don. The missionaries connected with 
St. John’s University have enjoyed a large 
privilege in being permitted to teach so 
many young men who are today serving 
China in important posts. 

Our own missions in China have made 
encouraging progress within recent years 
in training young men for positions of 
leadership. This month there graduate 
from Shanghai Baptist College twelve 
young men, six of whom are to be employed 
for service with our mission. ‘Two are to 
teach at the college, two who have taken a 
theological course are to enter the ministry, 
one is to teach at Wayland Academy and © 
another is to be connected with the Boys’ 
Boarding School at Huchow. It is proba- 
ble that no Baptist mission ever added to 
its force in a single year as many native 
leaders with college training as are now 
finding service on our East China field. 

From South China comes an encourag- 
ing report of the development of some of 
their strongest young men. From West 
China also there are good tidings. Indeed, 
there is light in the East and the dawn of 
a new day seems to be at hand. No one 
can estimate the value to China of young 
men who have been thoroughly trained in 
a Christian atmosphere. And in all of the 
higher institutions which we are support- 
ing in China there is a distinct religious 
atmosphere in which the young men are 
being led to decide. for Christian disciple- 
ship. ‘‘ The good seed are the sons of the 
Kingdom.” 
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FEBRUARY — BURMA 





Moulmein, Burma, Feb. 2nd. 


ANT ZAEAR HARRIET:—I was 
Tuy so glad to get the kodak 
‘ pictures of the children. It 
seems so long since we saw 
them. How the baby has 
=== grown. I am afraid she 
won’t ae a baby any more by the time we 
reach home. 

We are having such an interesting time 
here in Burma. We hear so much about 
Judson in our missionary meetings at 
home, from time to time, but I never 
realized how little I knew, until I came 
here and saw the results of his beginnings. 
At that time it was decidedly dangerous 
for a foreigner to set foot on the land, but 
now we can come and go at will, protected 
by the English Government. Then travel 
was a slow and dangerous thing, now there 
are over 1,700 miles of railway in Burma. 
Judson had the untouched heathenism and 
caste to encounter, while now the contact 
commercially with England has overcome 
in the large cities quite a little of this, 
though it still has a great hold on the 
people. 

The hardships and sufferings borne by 
Judson and his associates were very great, 
but the sacrifice has brought forth abund- 
ant fruit. Sunday we worshiped in the 
Burman Church here at Moulmein, which 
has a.membership of nearly 300, has an 
Endeavor Society, King’s Daughters Cir- 
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cle. Women’s Temperance Union, Band 
of Hope and other organizations, supports 
its own pastor and keeps up five mission 
Sunday schools besides its own, and gives 
to home and foreign missions as well. 

Next Sunday we expect to visit the 
Judson Memorial Chapel at Aungbinle, 
which was built several years ago with 
money given by* Mr. Ambrose Swasey 
of Cleveland and Mr. Edward Canby of 
Dayton, O. This was the city in which the 
last terrible imprisonment of Judson 
occurred. 

All the missionaries and native Chris- 
tians- here were actively connected with 
the Judson Centennial, which was held 
here last year, when during the cool season 
from the first of November to the middle of 
February, many people visited the places 
where Baptist missions in India began. 

There have been many changes in these, 
hundred years, as I said before. In the 
city of Rangoon, which at that time was a 
filthy, wicked place, a great transformation 
has taken place, for now the city is well 
regulated and kept up in good condition. 
The work in all lines of government, civil 
and religious, has progressed with rapid 
strides and will of course go on with much 
more rapidity in years to come, though 
there are still many difficulties to overcome 
and dark places untouched. 

I must close now as it is getting late. 


With love to all, MorTHER. 
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Rangoon, Feb. 14th. 

Dear SarauH:—lI have just had the 
humiliating experience of being laughed at 
by my family, and am writing to you 
partly to relieve my feelings and mostly to 
answer your last letter. I do not want to 
hear you complain about your straight 
hair again. Be proud of those heavy 
smooth braids which give you such a 
distinguished air, and down in your 
intellectual soul heave a little sigh for 
curly headed me, whom no one will credit 
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rest. She married a promising young 
preacher and they came on here as bride 
and groom to work among the Karens or 
hill tribes. Everyone felt that she was 
exceedingly bright and clever and excep- 
tionally well fitted for a missionary’s 
wife, but the examining board must have 
forgotten one thing and that was to ask 
her whether she could cook or sew. Away 
up in the mountains, far from other mis- 
sionaries or Americans of any sort, she and 
her husband have lived for seven years, 





KAREN GIRLS IN THEIR ATTRACTIVE COSTUMES 


with even ordinary common sense and 
gumption. This morning at breakfast 
father gave me some money for my birth- 
day and said I could use it as I pleased, 
and I immediately exclaimed that now I 
could get a new hat for Mrs. Dodson, a 
missionary’s wife, whom mother and I 
had been helping fix up her things to make 
a visit home. The whole family laughed 
and Robert told father he better not give 
me any more money or I would be sending 
candy to the famine sufferers next. Wasn’t 
that mean? 

This Mrs. Dodson is a lovely girl, well 
educated, was leader in all her classes at 
school, graduated with honors and all the 


doing splendid work but having many 
unnecessary troubles and difficulties, be- 
cause this otherwise talented girl had never 
had time to learn the mysteries of, good 
housekeeping and simple sewing. Friends 
at home had sent her material but never 
thought to put in a fashion book or pat- 
terns. She had done her best but with 
rather startling results. We had promised 
her mother, before leaving home, to 
hunt her up if we came near enough and 
so mother and I went up from Moulmein 
last week expecting to stay over night and 
return next day; but we found her in 
such trouble trying to fix her clothes for 
the trip home, that we stayed a week and 
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such sewing and contriving you never saw. 
My, but I was glad mother had made me 
learn to sew. We got her fixed up pretty 
well except her hat and that was a fright 
but too good stuff to be thrown away. After 
we came back I saw such a darling little 
hat that would just be the thing, but as 
usual I had spent all my money the first 
of the month and I couldn’t ask for any 
more, but I went down immediately after 
breakfast this morning, in spite of my 
family, and had the hat sent off and I know 
that the work of the Karens will go on more 
smoothly and the reports in the United 
States be more glowing because of it, for 
there is no self-respecting woman on earth, 
or man either for that matter, but can do 
better work if neatly ‘and becomingly 
dressed. Now I have preached quite a 
sermon, but I can’t help but feel that we 
people at home want the missionaries to 
go and do the work, while we stay at home 
and criticise the way they do it and be- 
grudge them even the things that we con- 
sider necessities. But my family think I 
am frivolous when I talk like this, and do 
not understand that I know these are not 
the only things worth while. I declare 
I almost miss Mr. Kennedy’s quiet sym- 
pathy, for at least he had the appearance of 
respect when I aired my views whether 
he agreed or not. 

The weather is pretty warm here, though 
they call it the cold season. The warm 
season will begin in March, and if it keeps 
on getting hot I am afraid we can’t stay 
as long as we planned. There are so 
many things to see and India is such a big 
country, that I feel like the little boy who 
said, when he found learning to read such 
a big task, that he believed he’d skip 
reading and take geography. I cannot 
begin to comprehend it all but I’ll take in 
what I can and try to digest it later. 

I’m glad I’m not a Hindu for I never 
could keep this caste system straight and 
know what I could do and could not. It is 
about three times as bad as having a butler 
and a maid who are afraid all the time they 
might do some of the other’s work. We 
were in a shop the other day, when a man 
of lower caste than the merchant’s came to 
buy something. He did not dare come 
inside but waited on the outside until the 
merchant found it perfectly convenient to 
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wait on him. He was allowed no choice 
but had to take what was given him. The 
shopkeeper laid it on the ground and the 
man laid down his money and took the 
article and went away to treat some other 
man of lower caste with just as much 
disdain, I suppose. 

But I must stop or I’ll have to send this 


letter by parcel post. Lovingly, 
BETTY. 


Dear Mr. Kennepy:— We are being 
very much entertained and instructed by 
our visit in Burma. There is much to see 
and hear about. The Christian work here 
has made a wonderful growth but heathen- 
ism still has the stronger hold. 

You will perhaps be interested in a brief 
description of the Mission Press and the 
businesslike way in which it is carried on. 

This institution now occupies a plain but 
substantial building 113 feet front by 300 
feet deep. There is a pleasant salesroom 
in front, followed by the Superintendent’s 
office; a Mosler vault containing deeds, 
manuscripts, safety boxes for missionaries, 
and other valuable records; the Treasury 
Department, which in reality is a small 
bank, to which come all the checks for 
the missionaries in Burma; the office of the 
Assistant Superintendent and the mail 
order and shipping departments. Then 
beyond and in other parts of the building, 
you will find the composing room, the 
press room, the engine room, type foundry, 
store room for paper and stock, the bindery, 
and so on. All the machinery in the 
various rooms coming from America, it 
seems almost like a printing establishment 
at home, if it was not for the native workers 
everywhere, and if you took notice you 
would find the-type was Burmese, Karen, 
Shan and other languages and dialects, 
although there is some English also. 

From a little hand press brought over 
in Judson’s time, has grown this efficient, 
self-supporting publishing house. The new 
building was furnished by American funds, 
but all the machinery and equipment is 
supplied by the Press as rapidly as the 
means will permit. 

They publish and distribute tracts and 
books, religious and educational, print 
text books and stationery, have the agency 
for the Remington: typewriter in Burma, 
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and do job printing, book binding, etc. 

After paying the running expenses, which 
is no small item, they invest the balance 
in improved machinery and material to 
increase the efficiency of the work. It is 
an establishment of which we as Baptists 
may well be proud. Hope you may be 
able to see it yourself some time. 

All the family are well and we are all 
standing the trip better than I expected. 


Yours very truly, 
H. P. Huston. 


Dear Tep:— You know the old song 
about the Wild Man of Borneo. Well I 
had the great pleasure of seeing him lately. 
He was the real thing, no circus side show 
but the genuine article, in fact he was 
thirty of them. Coming down from the 
Phillipines, we stopped at Labuan off the 
coast of Borneo, and while there the people 
brought down from the mountain a group 
of these men to show us their war dances 
and spear throwing. They are half civi- 
lized, head hunters, and experts with the 
blow pipes. They keep a collection of 


skulls as trophies of their warfare. 

But the seeing of these men in the 
friendly way we did was not worth men- 
tioning in the same breath with an ex- 
perience I had last week. You know 
children always get into trouble when left 
Mother and Betty has gone away 


alone. 


for a week and father was busy visiting 
around, so I thought I would take a little 
jaunt to a village a few miles away to see 
a heathen temple. I had an interesting 
day, but through some misunderstanding 
I missed the train home and knowing it 
was only about four miles, I started to walk 
down the track. Walking on the track in 
America and India are two entirely distinct 
and separate things, I want you to under- 
stand. I did not know it then but I do 
now. 

In the first place, before I was fairly 
started it grew dark and it was no moon or 
starlit open country dark, but pitch 
black, ebony dark, for the track ran right 
through the jungle. Such queer noises 
and smells I never experienced. Twice 
I had to stop to let some elephants cross 
the track, queer little insect lights kept 
bobbing up in front of me, and I could 
hear all sorts of creeping things going 
along the ditches on each side. I heard 
strange calls from wild beasts every few 
minutes and sincerely wished myself well 
out of the place. Just as I was getting 
near the clearing I heard a sound behind 
me as of some heavy body moving rapidly, 
and knowing that the tigers often came 
up near the towns, I did not stop to argue 
the matter of handicap but put in some of 
the best track racing I ever did or hope to 
do. Just as I felt I could not keep it up 
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any longer and I could hear the breathing 
of the animal as he came nearer and nearer, 
I saw before me a few scattering huts, 
and making one supreme effort I managed 
to reach the ladder of the first one and 
climb up. It was perhaps an hour after 
before I came really to myself, and much 
to my surprise and pleasure, I found that 
the man who had taken me in was a Chris- 
tian and could speak a little English. He 
had made me as comfortable as he could 
and had sent a messenger into the city to 
tell the missionary that the American young 
man was safe and would be home in the 
morning. 

I was: glad enough to spend the rest of 
the night on the rude couch on the floor 
and did not mind in the least the various 
insects that shared it with me. In fact 
one friendly little locust sang me to sleep 
and I awoke in the morning refreshed and 
thankful that Christianity had come to 
India and spread among the poor people 
of low caste, for if a Brahman had lived in 
the house, he would have let me die rather 
than lose caste by touching me. It is 
Christianity and that alone that can make 
all men equal. 
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But there is plenty of heathendom in 
Rangoon, as it is the headquarters of Bud- 
dhism, the Shwe Dagon pagoda, the most 
sacred place in all Buddhism, being here. 
It is an immense dome-shaped building, 
with a circumference of over a thousand 
feet and 370 feet high, which they are at 
present going to a great deal of trouble and 
expense to cover with sheets of gold. 
It is finished about forty feet down from 
the top and a splendid sight it is, rising 
up so high from the midst of the city. 
Inside are supposed to be kept many sacred 
things and everywhere there are images of 
Buddha of all sizes and made of all kinds of 
material. Besides these, there are ven- 
ders, beggars, fortune tellers, musicians 
and people everywhere. Such confusion 
of noises you never heard. But it doesn’t 
seem to bother the natives. They go right 
on and help make more noise with their 
worship. 

We will probably visit Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and other places in India before we 
leave the country, and see much more of 
interest. Hope to hear from you soon. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Bos. 


(To be Continued) 
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A Stimulus to Faith 


ZF you need a stimulus for 
your faith, read _ that 
story on another page of 
Medical Missionary Dar- 
row’s work among the 
Talains in South India. 
He gives us a rare narra- 
tive of faith and impor- 
tunity and sheer persistence, with 
results that would seem almost in- 
credible if they were not in keeping 
with the divine promises. Such faith 
brings such answers to prayer and 
work. In and through it all shines 
the light of a consecrated personality. 
No wonder the Talains rallied about 
such a leader, and justified his belief 
in them. We could wish that every 
pastor would take this short and 
thrilling story into the pulpit and read 
it as a preface to his sermon. Then 
let him follow with a sermon on faith. 
For want of it causes languish and 
churches lose heart and vigor. 

For a revival of individual faith 
there is nothing like getting close to 
the converts on the mission fields — 
whether it be the Indians in South 
India or the Indians in America. 
There is a directness about the Gospel’s 
saving power as shown in them that is 
an incontrovertible testimony to the 
reality and sufficiency of that power. 
Missionary news is therefore one of the 
best means of preparing the hearts of 
our'church members for a genuine 
revival of religion. Bring in these 
reports from the field which stir the 
heart and quicken the faith and see 
how drooping spirits will revive, the 
midweek meetings take on new in- 
terest, and the desire to hear the voice 








of the convert and witness the saving 
power of the Holy Spirit become so 
strong as to produce that very result 
through prayer and effort. ; 

Be sure to read that story of Mis- 
sionary Darrow’s rescue of the Talain 


mission. 
Abraham Lincoln 


Another birthday of our Great 
American comes round. What makes 
the study of Lincoln so inspiring is the 
man himself. The growing conscious- 
ness of this fact results at length in full 
recognition of the peculiar personality 
that first draws your attention and 
then wins your affection. The genuine 
manhood ts a magnet. Study the life 
from whatever angle, with whatever 
purpose, the result is the same— the 
revelation of the man. Lincoln was 
extraordinary in intellect, but he was 
even more extraordinary in integrity. 
He was great mentally, but greater 
morally. The crises of his life were 
moral crises. At every critical mo- 
ment you see the character quality. 

Study the speeches of Lincoln and 
you feel the man as you do not, for 
example, in Webster or Burke. The 
moral quality of Lincoln, the fine 
ethical insight, the perfect clarity of 
truthful vision, the sanity of judgment, 
the patience and kindliness — all these 
are pervasive in his utterances. It is 
true that the debates with Douglas 
were masterly from the intellectual 
point of view, powerful in logic and 
grasp, marvelous in clearness and 
illustrative quality; but they were 
irresistible by reason of the moral force 
of the argument and the moral earnest- 
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ness of the man behind them, who 
knew. he was enunciating the principles 
of eternal right. Lincoln’s speeches 
were what Lincoln himself was; and 
they bring you into sense of com- 
panionship with him. You feel them 
as well as read them, and something 
of their intense moral earnestness 
inevitably imparts itself to you. That 
is why they will remain a living force. 
The issues are dead, but the principles 
are deathless|s We commend to our 
ministers the reading of these speeches, 
both for style and spirit and stimulus. 


oy 


Mexico and Protestantism 


Benito Juarez, the great reform 
President of Mexico, said a short time 
before his death that the future of his 
country depended upon the success of 
Protestant missions. He was a wise 
statesman, and spoke the truth. He 
knew the religious conditions. Car- 
ranza, the present ruler, holds the 
same view, and because he is known 
to favor and insist upon full religious 
liberty, with no favors to any, the 
Roman Catholics bitterly oppose him. 
When peace is assured in Mexico, 
Protestant mission work should go 
forward by leaps and bounds. 


ta 


Looking Toward Minneapolis 


If the program committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention will 
send out a questionnaire, we think they 
will discover a very general sentiment 
to the effect that very much more time 
should be given to the national 
societies in which to present their 
year’s work and the needs of the fields, 
and less, time to the business of the 
Convention and itscommissions. Dis- 
satisfaction with the Los Angeles 
program was not concealed and not 
without justification. It certainly is 
high time for a change, for the sake 
both of the Convention and the 


co-operating societies. The latter have 
suffered seriously in the gradual con- 
traction of the time allowed them. 
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Under the old order, each of the great 
societies had two full days. Now, 
with seven days of meetings our great 
Foreign Mission Society is granted 
two sessions only, with an additional 
address, and no better treatment is 
accorded the others. The Convention 
occupies nearly as much time as all 
the other interests combined. The 
societies certainly have a right to ask 
that in future the proper proportions 
shall be maintained, and that they be 
given adequate space in the week’s 
proceedings. The fact must not be 
forgotten that the most important 
undertakings which the Baptists have 
to consider at the May Meetings are 
the missionary enterprises which are 
represented by the co-operating so- 
cieties. It was to help them that the 
Convention was formed primarily; 
but gradually it has absorbed more and 
more time, crowding the societies into 
narrow limits wholly out of keeping 
with their importance and needs. 

It is easy to magnify and spread 
out the business of the Convention, 
but a reasonable halt should be called. 
It is not necessary, for instance, to 
have reports of commissions read in 
full, when the printed reports are in 
the hands of the delegates. A single 
session should be sufficient for all the 
commissions and standing committees, 
leaving to the Convention Boards 
somewhat ample time, according to 
their importance. When the secre- 
taries of the national societies are 
expected to give merely the chief 
points of their annual reports in five 
or ten minutes, why should com- 
missions not do the same thing. 

We have heard many sighs for a 
return to the order that made missions 
the center of interest at the Anni- 
versaries. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that under the new order the 
center of interest should be shifted. 
It is only necessary to make the right 
adjustment of time, so that the Con- 
vention business shall be limited, and 
the opportunity of the societies be 
greatly enlarged. By so doing the 
Convention will grow in favor and not 
lose in importance. To many it 
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seems beyond reason that the societies, 
which are still compelled to pay the 
greater share of the Convention ex- 
penses, should be relegated to a 
secondary place on the program, and 
have their time allotted without regard 
to the volume or relative significance 
of their work. A change should be 
made at once, and Minneapolis is a 
capital place to introduce it. 

If Convention Week does not result 
in definite propulsion for the cause of 
missions and in a deepening of the 
missionary and evangelistic spirit, it 
fails in its highest purpose. 


oy 


Mission Question Box Contest 


More than a hundred contestants 
. sent in answers either for a year or for 
six months in the prize contest for 
correct answers to the twenty ques- 
tions in each issue of the magazine for 
1915. And in proof of the careful 
reading, over fifty prize volumes were 
sent to the successful — the first class 
with no errors, and a second with only 
one. This result shows most gratify- 
ingly the interest aroused by the 
Question Box. The correspondence, 
too, has been exceedingly interesting. 
One contestant, who sent in most 
careful work, wrote of the great en- 
joyment she had found in the task, 
undertaken at eighty-seven years of 
age. She could not remember when 
a Baptist missionary magazine had 
not been in her family, but never had 
she read it so carefully as under the 
suggestion of the questions. Many 
referred thankfully to the benefit 
received from the close reading in- 
volved in securing the correct answers. 
A number said it was a custom to take 
up the questions in the circle or the 
monthly meeting, and one result had 
been to stimulate subscriptions, since 
each member wished to have the 
magazine. After going over the let- 
ters, and especially. since the replies 
have come in from the recipients of the 
books awarded, the Editor feels that 
no feature of Misstons has brought 
more mutual benefit and advantage 
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than this. May the Contestants’ 
Club be larger this coming year. It 
could hardly do better work or mani- 
fest more interest. 

There will be two prizes this year — 
a first and second; both for the full 
year’s work, but the first for perfect 
answers, the second for those who do 
not fail in more than three answers in 
the entire period. 

Every effort will be made to see 
that all the answers are contained in 
the issue with the questions, and that 
all questions are so clear that only 
one correct answer can be given. 
Warning is given that the judges will 
be rigid though impartial, so that 
this may be a contest of keen wit and 
close observation. Remember that 
the cover pages and the advertising 
pages are included in the issue, and 
may be in the questions. 


oy 


China’s Return to Monarchy 


The reports from China regarding 
the well nigh unanimous vote of the 
provinces in favor of restoring the 
monarchy were precisely what was to 
be expected after it was known that 
President Yuan Shi Kai had decided 
to submit the matter to an expression 
of the popular will. His willingness 
to be guided by that will must be 
characterized as “childlike and bland,” 
and so peculiarly Chinesque as to 
cause a world smile. Equally charac- 
teristic was the apparent reluctance 
with which the ruler accepted — after 
at first declining— the proffered crown, 
yielding only when assured that it was 
the people’s will. So far as the popular 
vote on the question is concerned, we 
are informed by a gentleman recently 
come from China that although he was 
in Shanghai during the period when 
the referendum was supposed to be 
taken, he heard no discussion of the 
question. But of course, he said, that 
made no difference. The whole matter 
was begun, carried on and ended by 
Yuan Shi Kai, and anything he pro- 
posed would assuredly have the vast 
majority which was announced for 
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this measure, since the Chinese prefer 
keeping their heads on their shoulders 
and understand well what it would 
mean to oppose the wishes of the one 
man who holds the reins of power. So 
the Republic of China, after a brief 
existence, passes into a historical fact, 
and the Empire of China comes once 
more into view, with Yuan Shi Kai 
as Emperor. True, the Powers have 
not ratified the return to the mon- 
archical order, but there is little 
likelihood that serious objection will 
be raised; and the President-Emperor 
took his new title on New Year Day. 


a 


China’s Strong Man 


We confess to great disappointment 
at. Yuan Shi Kai’s course. We have 
always regarded him as an oppor- 
tunist, but as aman devoted to China 
rather than a self-seeker, and as the 
only man who could hold the nation 
to a safe course in these days of 
momentous change. His repeated and 
unnecessary affirmations of his faith 
in the Republic and his purpose to 
maintain it led to the belief that he was 
sincere in the conviction that the new 
order was the best one for China, when 
once the people had become educated 
up to it. His course has placed him 
in bad light. That he had become 
dictator was clear; that he had been 
made hereditary president was an- 
nounced; and there was but one more 
step, to discover a universal sentiment 
demanding an emperor instead of a 
president—a permanent head such 
as the people were accustomed to. 
Had there been no European war it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether Yuan 
Shi Kai would have made this move 
at this time. But what time so 
opportune as now, when the great 
nations have quite enough to occupy 
their attention, and no warships or 
troops to spare for Chinese internal 
disturbances or settlements. What 
time so propitious for setting up the 
orientalized Monroe doctrine— the 
Far East for the Far Easterners, and 
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all other hands off? But what a 
singular revelation that in a nation of 
four hundred millions of people there 
should be only one man capable of 
maintaining government and order— 
one man so outstanding and powerful 
that all should stand in awe of him 
and submit to any kind of dictation. 
Certainly Yuan Shi Kai, be he presi- 
dent or emperor, must be accounted 
one of the world’s most remarkable 


men. 
a 


Unrest and Untrustworthy Reports 


When announcement is made of 
revolutionary movements in India, it 
will be well to take the stories with 
large grains of allowance. The hatch- 
ing of Indian plots in the United States, 
especially on the Pacific Coast where 
the Indian population is largest, is 
one of the employments begun long 
before the present war, and understood 
by the well informed. Aside from 
that, the nationalist agitators in India 
have long regarded the United States 
as a field for successful propaganda. 
The missionaries seldom find these 
reports true to the facts, and thus far 
India has shown wonderful loyalty to 
the British Government. The India 
Office in London has announced that 
there is not a word of truth in the 
inspired statements regarding dis- 
orders and revolt in which Brahmins, 
Buddhists and Mohammedans were 
said to have united. That every 
effort has been made to bring: this 
about there will be little question, but 
fortunately for India the intrigues 


have failed. 
ap 


q At the jubilee meeting of the Burma 
Baptist Convention, which is reported 
elsewhere, the presiding officer was Rev. 
Ba Te, first vice-president, in the absence 
of President E. Tribolet. ‘This was the 
first time that any but a missionary has 
occupied the chair, and Ba Te made an 
admirable presiding officer, being equally 
fluent in English, Burmese and Karen. 
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q Abraham Lincoln is always called a 
homely man. Mr. Dana says: “ His smile 
was something most lovely; I have never 
seen a woman’s smile that approached it 
in its engaging quality; nor have I ever 
seen another face which would light up as 
his did when something touched his heart 
or amused him. You never thought in his 
presence whether he was awkward or 
graceful; you thought of nothing except, 
What a kindly character this man has! 
The great quality of his appearance was 
benevolence and benignity; the wish to 
do somebody good if he could.”” Emerson 
would call that ‘‘ good looking ” — making 
the real test of beauty nothing less than 
looking good. 


{ We publish elsewhere the appeal for 
volunteers made in the Bulletin of the 
Foreign Mission Society just issued. 
Special attention is called to the matter 
because in some quarters it has been given 
out that Baptist volunteers have become 
discouraged at the delay in sending out 
those who offer themselves. There need 
be no such discouragement. The Foreign 
Society has at times had candidates in 
waiting, but it has commonly been the 
case that the kind of candidates required 
could not be secured. Special fields need 
special qualifications. Young men and 
women of ability, character and consecra- 
tion, need never be afraid to get into com- 
munication with the Foreign Secretaries, 
and do not need the services of any go- 
betweens. 


{| The Panama Congress will be held from 
February 10 to 20, and it is the earnest 
desire of those who are planning for it that 
Christians shall engage in much prayer for 
a successful outcome. The preparations 
have been most carefully made. The 
program will bring together the. men 
qualified to speak upon the conditions and 
spiritual needs of Latin America. Prob- 
ably no two men living are better fitted to 
organize and carry through such a con- 


ference than Drs. Mott and Speer. The 
latter is chairman of the general committee, 
and to him more than to any other in- 
dividual the conference is due. His study 
of the fields first drew attention to the 
necessity for such a wide and thoughtful 
consideration of the problems involved. 
We are glad that Dr. L. C. Barnes, secre- 
tary of the committee, is so closely identi- 
fied with the movement. He will have 
charge of the deputation which is to hold 
regional conferences in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. It is certain that the outcome will 
be a clear perception at least of the Chris- 
tian duty of North America to South and 
Central America. When political bonds 
are to become closer the churches ought 
not to be behind in cementing ties of 
spiritual kinship with the neighbors to the 
south of us. 


{| Shaw University will celebrate its semi- 
centennial during the week of the May 
commencement in 1916. Shaw’s endow- 
ment now amounts to a little more than 
$50,000, and President Meserve rightly 
thinks that it ought to be doubled at least 
by the celebration time. It would be a 
fine thing if the graduates of Shaw could 
get together $10,000 of this amount, .and 
such manifestation of interest would be 
more likely than anything else to bring the 
other $40,000 from some interested friend. 
Shaw has done a large and influential work. 


{| We have received from Dr. J. L. Dearing 
of Yokohama a report. of the three year 
evangelistic campaign, now in its second 
year, and about half way through the 
period set. It has been in many ways 
remarkable, has been conducted at a very 
low cost, and has drawn the Christians of 
all denominations together in the effort 
to evangelize Japan. Dr. Dearing says 
that this nation-wide united evangelistic 
campaign will appear in history as one of 
the great events of this sixth decade of the 
modern Christian movement in Japan. 
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4 The Society of American Indians, of 
which Sherman Coolidge is president, has 
appointed the second Saturday in May as 
American Indian Day, and all American 
Indians are asked to observe this day as a 
memorial to the Red Race of America and 
for a wise consideration of its future. All 
other Americans are also invited to join in 
celebrating this day, the object of which is 
to further the progress of the Indians in 
citizenship. The idea is a good one, 
worthy of encouragement. 


4 Dr. Carter Helm Jones recently visited 
the Training School in Chicago and was 
charmed with what he found there, as all 
visitors are apt to be. He says: ‘The 
faculty is able, well equipped, experienced, 
spiritual and inspirational. I was struck 
with the rare fitness of Dr. Warren P. 
Behan for his position as president.” 
This is ‘‘a school in the best sense, where 
the ideal of intelligent service is radiantly 
dominant.” We will not tell all Dr. Jones 
says about eager eyes and eloquent listen- 
ing, but evidently he had a good time, and 
others who have spoken under similar 
conditions there will understand his ex- 
perience. It is certain that the school 
was never in better condition for effective 
work, 


q Dr. Herbert S. Johnson, who was 
transferred from his position as Special 
Representative of the Foreign Mission 
Society to a similar relation to the Five 
Year Program Movement, has been as- 
signed to accompany the Interdenomina- 
tional Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
on its tour to the Pacific Coast, as a member 
of one of its teams.’ This will engage his 
time for the next two or three months. 
He reports much interest in the meetings 
in which he has participated, and efforts 
are to be made to secure more permanent 
results. 


| Foreign Secretary Robbins, who began 
his work with the New Year, will devote 
his time largely between now and the May 
Meetings in presenting the Society’s needs 


to the churches. Strong appeal must be 
made if the extra sum required to meet the 
revised budget is to be raised, and sixty 
days only remain. In laying emphasis 
upon the Five Year Program, let it not be 
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forgotten that all the Societies must meet 
this year’s expenses, and that to do it will 
call for the utmost devotion of pastors and 
people everywhere. 


4] The Episcopal Church has undertaken 
to raise ten millions of dollars for its cleri- 
cal pension fund, and the Methodists re- 
port that’they already have five millions 
and are out for five or ten millions more. 
The Methodists, by the way, have always 
taken care of their ministers to a degree 
unknown among the other denominations, 
and now they propose to do the thing on 
the proper scale, so that the calling of the 
ministry may be dignified and elevated. 
Our denomination is calling for two mil- 
lions under the Five Year Goals, and that 
is a very modest figure, good for a begin- 
ning. The churches are vitally con- 
cerned in this movement. 


{ Our subscribers should know that 
Missions cannot secure the aid of the 
United States Post Office Department in 
delivering the magazine promptly. We 
have no assurance that magazines going 
west will reach their destination within a 
fortnight. We learn that subscribers in 
some portions of Missouri do not receive 
Mfssions until about the fifteenth of the 
month, whereas they ought to have it by 
the first, or within a day or two afterward 
at latest. The western mails are sent out 
first, but the “fast freight” to which the 
Post Office officials consign magazines may 
take anywhere from three weeks to a month 
to cross the continent. Of course all 
publishers are helpless, but the postal 
service at present is conspicuous for its 
disregard of the convenience of subscribers. 


{ What would our prospective or present 
church members say to such strict re- 
quirements as are placed upon the African 
mission convert, namely: he must give 
up his fetish, settle his palavers, pay his 
debts, and give up every immorality; 
and he must, two years before he is re- 
ceived into the church, take a package of 
envelopes and become a weekly contribu- 
tor. His card is punched every week for 
attendance and offering. Of the 7,500 
persons at Elat, Congoland, who confessed 
Christ last year, 5,000 of them were led to 
Christ by the native workers. 
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Where Christian Work is Perilous 


A LETTER FULL OF THRILLS FROM EL SALVADOR 


os; N a letter to the Field Secre- 

Rs tary, L. C. Barnes, of the 

Home Mission Society, Rev. 

Percy T. Chapman writes 

from Santa Ana as follows: 

You ask me for particu- 

lars about Gabino Tobar. 

No, this is not one of the brethren that 
walk eighteen miles to service, of whom 
there are several. Gabino Tobar is the 
recently ordained worker, and when he 
was made prisoner he was working near 
the frontier of Guatemala, and to visit 
some more brethren he crossed the fron- 
tier and the military authorities hear- 
ing of his presence sent and captured 
him. We cannot say exactly that it was 
because he was an evangelical preacher, 
though that fact undoubtedly made it so 
much the worse for him. I was captured 
and carried off by a band of ragamuffins 
while seated at breakfast in a fellow mis- 
sionary’s house some two years ago. 
It is a way they have in Guatemala — 
but it is mighty troublesome and incon- 
venient. It might interest you to know 
some of Gabino’s experiences; it will at 
least help you to know these countries 
somewhat more. He was prisoner for 
three days. He, with two other brethren, 
one a baby in the faith, were shut in the 
most filthy prisons, with all sorts of 
criminals, all in the most degraded state, 
both in their persons and in their mental 
and moral condition. Brother Gabino 
and his companions were made quite ill 
by being shut up in these places, and were 
almost suffocated, and could only breathe 
by pressing their nostrils and mouths 
out through the bars of the door. Agua- 
diente liquor was being handed in to the 


prisoners all the time. The garrison was 
a hungry, unpaid and in many cases un- 
clothed crowd. Some had not eaten for 
four and five days—they are dependent 
upon what their wives bring them, and as 
generally the man being a soldier the wife 
has nothing, the soldier gets nothing 
either. As Gabino and his companions 
ate the soldiers gathered round like hungry 
wolves. When a corporal told a soldier 
to go off into the jungle to see if he could 
find some mangos for them to eat, the 
others laughed and said that he hadn’t 
strength and would die out there. He had 
not eaten for several days. Gabino 
noticed an upstairs room and asked one 
of the soldiers what it was used for, and the 
soldier told him that it was full of naked 
soldiers. Their own rags had worn out, 
and as no uniforms were provided they 
were stark naked. They were used for 
sentry duty at night in dark places where 
there were no lights. I do not think that 
such a state of things exists anywhere in 
El Salvador. 

We had a rather serious upset in the door- 
way of our chapel last Monday night dur- 
ing prayer meeting. A drunken policeman 
came to the door and tried to force his way 
in, threatening to shoot our doorkeeper if 
he did not let kim pass. Our man then 
shut the door of the railing, and while 
he was holding the door to, the other 
struck at him through the bars, hitting 
him in the face. As the man withdrew 
his hand he ran one of the very pointed 
spikes into his wrist. He then withdrew 
and our man went to call another policeman 
who was at the corner of the street, but 
as this one was also drunk he took our 
doorkeeper prisoner instead of the one 
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who had committed the assault. When 
the drunken policeman had secured our 
brother, the other came up and struck 
him over the head with a big stone and 
also kicked him. He was then taken to 
the police station, and as I know what 
these police cells are like, being just a 
common room where all are thrown in 
together, I had to set about getting him 
out for the night. I went to the Governor 
and he treated me very well and ordered 
the release of our brother. Of course 
there was a great disturbance in front of 
our chapel as we are very cordially hated — 
women shrieking at us and accusing us of 
having stabbed this man, etc. This 
might easily have been a case of murder 
as the man carried a revolver and even 
tried to draw it, but the Lord restrained 
him from that terrible step. To be a 
doorkeeper of our chapel is a very serious 
thing. We are prosecuting the man and 
intend to make an example of him. Our 
** guardians of peace” are a very dangerous 
element in the community. 

Then for some weeks we have been hav- 
ing a very warm time in El Refugio. One 
of “our Roman Catholic brethren” 


preached an eloquent sermon there, and 
his theme was “ los malditos Protestantes ” 
and he carefully explained to the people 
their ‘‘ Christian” duty of ridding the 
town of them at any cost, and not to have 
any dealings with them, not even to give 


them a drink of water. Since then our 
brethren have had a dangerous time. 
The roof of their hired hut was broken 
and repaired and broken again — holes big 
enough to put your head through, and being 
the height of the rainy season you can 
imagine with what result upon the earth 
floor. I saw one stone of at least five 
pounds weight which had fallen through 
on to a woman’s shoulder, just escaping 
by an inch or two her baby’s head which 
was lying in the crook of her arm; several 
others have been badly hurt. All this 
has been happening within fifty feet of the 
Alcaldia and the Comandancia. On one 
occasion when a brother went to the door 
to remonstrate with the mob, the people 
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shouted that it was he that was causing 
the disturbance, and the soldiers then 
stirred themselves to run and capture 
him. 

I wrote to the Alcalde calling his atten- 
tion to these things and asking him to do 
his duty and to at least maintain order, 
but he said that there was no guarantee 
for us and that the best thing that we 
could do was to clear out of the town. 
We then sent a deputation to represent 
the matter before the Governor of the 
department. He said that he could do 
nothing as it was a criminal matter and 
must be taken through the courts. Then 
through Dr. Tavel we presented the mat- 
ter to the President, and I really believe 
that he has done what he could for us, 
although it has not had any very practical 
result up to the present. Obeying his 
orders the authority put soldiers on guard 
in front of the house, but how can you 
expect them in the dark to see the people 
stoning the house from the back! Then 
they come during the night after worship 
and when the soldiers are not there and 
throw their stones. It is well to remember 
that this is not done by the better class of 
people, but only by the lower “ mal- 
criado”’ element that follow the priest. 
I am getting to work to buy a lot and build 
a little room which will at least have a 
thick wall and an iron roof and strong 
wooden windows so that my people will 
have at least some sense of security while 
they are listening to the Word of God. 
We must have this quick, and must evi- 
dently do it apart from the budget. I 
can do it for $200, and am writing to 
friends and beating up among the brethren 
to get it. I can buy a good big lot of 
about 32 yards square for 33 dollars. 
But how hard it is to get 33 dollars! 

But notwithstanding all these things 
our labour is not in vain in the Lord. 
I often wonder how He brings anything 
at all out of the awful muddle that things 
appear sometimes, but when we do get 
into the light again we see that there has 
been advance. 


Santa Ana, El Salvador. 
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A Prayer in Time of War 


Tuou, whose deep ways are in the sea, 
Whose footsteps are not known, 

To-night a world that turned from Thee 
Is waiting — at Thy Throne. 


The towering Babels that we raised 
Where scoffing sophists brawl, 
The little Antichrists we praised — 

The night is on them all. 


The fool hath said . . . The fool hath said... . 


And we, who deemed him wise, 
We who believed that Thou wast dead, 
How should we seek Thine eyes? 


How should we seek to Thee for power 
Who scorned Thee yesterday? 

How should we kneel in this dread hour? 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 


Grant us the single heart once more 
That mocks no sacred thing; 

The Sword of Truth our fathers wore 
When Thou wast Lord and King. 


Let darkness unto darkness tell 
Our deep, unspoken prayer; 
For, while our souls in darkness dwell, 
We know that Thou art there. 
—Alfred Noyes in London Daily Mail. 


oy 


Intercession in Behalf of Builders in Remote 
Stretches of the King’s Highway 

For those in difficult places, that their 
hands may be upheld. 

For such as are cut off from supplies, 
burdened with anxieties and deprived of 
news. 

For workers in fields where the very 
success of the work brings a heart-breaking 
burden. 

For those who are laying down their 
lives in regions stricken by war and 
pestilence. 

For those rejoicing in success, that their 
joy may be increased. 





One thing should be clear at the outset: The only way we can have a big- 
ger, better denomination is to have bigger and better churches; and so, while we 








How can we make ourselves worthy 
comrades of these hero builders and thus 
help to lay foundations for the unseen 
empire of Christ? 
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Good for General Adoption 


The following New Year Resolutions 
appeared upon the front cover of the 
Colorado Baptist Bulletin: 


1. I Will Find Time for Prayer Each Day. 

To know God is life eternal. John 17 : 3. 

Eternal life involves fellowship. 1 John 1:3. 

Fellowship implies abiding in Christ. 1 John 
2 : 28. 

Abiding is the price of prevailing prayer. 
John 15 :7. 

Prevailing prayer precedes 
Zech. 4:6, Gen. 32 : 28. 

God works for them that wait for Him. Isa. 
64:4. 

2. I Will Have A Stated Time for God to Speak 
to me From the Word Each Day. 

The Word of His Grace which is able to build 
you up. Acts 20:32. 

That the man of God may be complete, fur- 
nished completely unto every good work. 
2. ime 3 3h. 

3. I Will Join in the Public Worship of God on 
Sunday Morning. 

Not forsaking our own assembling together, 
as the custom of some is, but exhorting one 
to another: and so much the more as ye see 
the day drawing near. Heb. 10:25. 

4, I Will Set Apart the Tithe for God. 

Bring the whole tithe into the storehouse and 
prove Me now herewith, saith Jehovah. 
(Note the seven promises that follow.) 
Mal. 3 : 10. 

Abound in his grace also. 2 Cor. 8:7. 

Note the five superlatives of 2 Cor. 9:8. 
Claim them. 

5. I Will Seek to Bear the Testimony of Christ 
Each Day. 

Be not ashamed of the testimony of our Lord. 
2 Tim. 1:18. 

Ye shall be witnesses unto me unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Act. 1:8. 

And lo, I am with you always, even unto the 

consummation of the age. Matt. 28: 20. 


achievement. 


have as our aim the advancement of the Kingdom in its larger terms, the means 
used must be the strengthening and building up of the individual church. Thus 
as we build, ‘‘ every one over against his own house,” the walls will be reared 


and be joined together. — J. T. Crawford, Kansas. 
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Chapel Car ‘‘ Grace” 


BY REV. E. R. 


‘THE readers of Missions may be glad 

to learn more about the work done 
on the new Chapel Car Grace while at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. We rejoice 
not so much because of large crowds that 
went through the car to see it, as we do 
because some heard the Gospel message 
for the first time and were influenced to 
begin new lives. A large amount of 
literature was given away. Some, we 
learned, were led to give their hearts to 
Christ as the result of reading the tracts 
which they carried from the car. One 
man, a landscape gardener on the Exposi- 
tion Grounds, was converted by hearing 
us sing the song entitled “The Best 
Friend to Have is Jesus.” One day he said, 
*T heard you sing that song so often that 
I know it by heart.” I replied, “Is that 
really true, has Jesus come into your 
heart?” He said, “ Yes, and I am glad 
that you came here with the car, for I am 
going to live a different life.” 


One day I explained that this Chapel 


Car was a memorial gift. I told the mean- 
ing of the word “‘ Grace ” and of the verse 
of Scripture on the outside of the car 
which reads: “ BY GRACE ARE YE 
SAVED THROUGH FAITH AND THAT 
NOT OF YOURSELVES, IT IS THE 
GIFT OF GOD.” I spoke also about the 
beautiful Christian life of the one for 
whom the car was named. Then I pleaded 
for some one there to respond to God’s 
invitation and accept His gracious gift. 
A young man raised his hand for prayer. 
I had a talk with him later and found that 
he was one of Uncle Sam’s Navy Boys. 
Several men, both from the Army and 
Navy, as well as many of the Exposition 
employees, were influenced for good. 
One man had a good Christian mother in 
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South Carolina. He asked us to pray that 
God would help him to become a real 
Christian. Thus the work went on day 
after day and many were converted. 

We are now holding our first real series 
of evangelistic meetings in the car at St. 
Helena, California. ‘Grace Chapel” is 
crowded every night. Over twenty have 
thus far confessed Christ and eight have 
been received for baptism. We are reach- 
ing some who have been hardened sinners. 
A bartender was converted the other 
evening. He came right forward in the 
car and made a full surrender. He said, 
“IT am going out to-morrow to look for 
a new job.” We are in one of the wine 
cursed valleys of California. One Italian 
family has been converted in the meetings. 
All classes are reached. 

Chapel Car “Grace” is a _ beauty 
and I like it more and more. [I think it is 
arranged perfectly. ‘The lighting system 
could not be better. We have a Coleman 
gasolene lighting plant and I consider it 
better than electricity. We are delighted 
with the fine large sleeping room with full 
sized bed, the bath room, and the kitchen 
with modern equipment. Our free circu- 
lating library is a great help to the work. 
The people enjoy coming to the car and I 
notice that the railroad men appreciate 
it especially. An engineer told me the 
other day that he considered it the finest 
car he had ever seen. The people here are 
deeply interested and are assisting us in 
the meetings in every way possible. They’ 
have been very kind also in supplying 
provisions for our table. They surprised 
us recently with an abundance of good 
things. We are expecting large results in 
Northern California through the use of 
this splendid equipment. 
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0 God of Grace! 


Written for the dedication of Chapel Car Grace. 

















































E. M. S. E. M. Stephenson. 
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1. O Lord of hosts! O God of grace! The is-lands wait for thee! 
2 O God of truth,send forththy light, Norlon-ger veil thy face 

3. O Lord of might! O God of grace! O thou that hear - est prayer, 
4. O God of grace, this Chap-el speed. Wherev-er sin is found 
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© oan nee, 
No less the val- leys, hills, and plains Would thy sal- va - tion see. 
From wea-ry, long-ing heartsthat wait To own thy pard’ning grace. 
Send now thy bless-ing from a- bove, Thy sav-ing arm make bare. 
Dis - play thy light, thy love, thy life Till grace much more a- hound. 
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CHorvs. 





Go forth, go forth to all man-kind; Go preach my gos - pel true. 





— 











All pow’r is mine: go forth, goforth! I am with you, I am with you! 
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HE Outlooker has received a Christmas 
present that affords him peculiar 
gladness. It so happened that he made a 
visit to the Crow Indian Mission at Lodge 
Grass, Montana, at a time when the men 
and women were in much distress concern- 
ing their children, who according to rumors 
were to be taken by force from their homes 
and kept in the Agency Boarding School. 
This would break up our excellent day 
schools, established under the superin- 
tendency of Missionary Petzoldt, and en- 
tail untold hardship and wretchedness 
upon the Crow parents, who are devoted 
to their children. They gathered around 
the Outlooker and besought him to inter- 
cede for them with the powers at Washing- 
ton. Feeling sure that the kindhearted 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. 
Cato Sells, would not permit an order to be 
carried out that would work injury instead 
of benefit to the Indians, the Outlooker 
willingly promised to take up the matter 
with him. After conference, it was decided 
by the Commissioner that the compulsory 
education plan was not best, and the Crows 
are rejoicing in his decision. It was to 
show their gratitude to the Outlooker that 
the Indians decided on a Christmas present. 
Mr. Petzoldt thus explains the matter: 


“We send you a package containing 
a war bonnet and pipe for yourself and 
a beaded bag for your wife. The pipe 
was a Christmas gift from White Arm, 
and the beaded bag a gift from Pretty 
Enemy (Mrs. Bread). The war bonnet 
was given by Bear Claw for all the 
Christian Crows, and the bearer of the 
gift at the tree was the little boy of 
Ben Spotted Horse. The Indians 
wanted to show some appreciation for 
the splendid services you rendered in 
the matter of the educational order, 
and Bear Claw made the gift for them 
with the little lad as a sponsor. It is 
a very unusual thing for the Indians 
to give a war bonnet to a white man, 
and you will cherish the gift when | 


tell you that the full confidence and 
good will of the Lodge Grass Crows 
stand behind it. The Indians pulled 


out of Christmas camp only yesterday, 
and we are just now beginning to get 
back to our normal pace. 
great Christmas.” 


We had a 


Yes, the gifts certainly will be cherished, 
as are the memories of the days spent 
among the Indians. One of the first tasks 
the Outlooker had in connection with the. 
starting of the work at Lodge Grass more 
than a dozen years ago was the writing of 
the sketch, “The Story of White Arm,” 
which has gone through numerous editions 
and only recently been brought out anew, 
with a closing chapter, by the Home 
Mission Society. White Arm has always 
been a giver, generosity marking him even 
in the old pagan days before he found the 
Jesus Road. To serve these people in 
any way is a great delight, and they will 
be brought afresh to the memory when the 
eye falls upon the beautiful war bonnet 
or the pipe of peace. 


* * 


The Outlooker was glad to learn re- 
cently that the colored people generally 
have been brought to understand the high 
place of leadership and influence occupied 
by the late Booker T. Washington. Since 
his death there has been a recognition of 
his service to his race, and of his rare de- 
votion to the cause to which he dedicated 
his life. Criticism has given place to 
merited praise. Of course he was not per- 
fect; he was the furthest from claiming to 
be; but he was wise and far-sighted and 
patient, exercising a tact and judgment 
unsurpassed in dealing with delicate situa- 
tions. Fame did not unbalance him. In 
one respect he was a model for the preacher 
— he always had a’message when he spoke, 
and delivered it in the straightforward 
style that carries conviction. Tremen- 
dously in earnest, simple-hearted, equal 














to the-sweeping and dusting of a room or 
to the high social requirements of a 
royal drawing room or the running of a 
great educational institution— that was 
Booker Washington, who started as a 
slave boy. By the way, the Outlooker 
commends to all who have not read it that 
fascinating autobiography, ‘‘Up from 
Slavery.” Give it to the boys who talk 
about having no chance. 


DoOoconOoooooooooo 


The St. Louis Conference 


The conference of secretaries at St. Louis 
was the most important thus far held, 
bringing together for discussfon of the 
Five Year Program and all our other 
denominational interests about twenty-five 
state secretaries, a still larger number of 
the national societies’ secretaries, and a 
half dozen city mission superintendents. 
After two days of separate sessions, a 
third day was spent in joint sessions. 

The Standard well characterizes these 
simultaneous conferences as a secretarial 
school of methods, at which almost every 
aspect of the state and district secretarial 
work was considered. The diversity of 
the work in the different states was strik- 
ingly illustrated by the representatives 
from West, Middle States, and East, each 
section having its peculiar problems. 
Among the speakers was Dr. Walter 
Benson Hinson, who has resigned his 
pastorate at the First Church of Portland, 
Oregon, in order to become the first of 
three division evangelists, under the new 
Department of Evangelism established by 
the Home Mission Society. His territory 
will be the Pacific Coast and the Rockye 
Mountain States, and he is engaging in 
the work with enthusiasm and power. 

Matters of great importance were dis- 
cussed, and the plans for the closer co- 
operation between the general societies 
and the state organizations have in them 
the promise of large things. ‘The resolu- 
tions adopted by the state secretaries and 
superintendents’ association begin with 
this significant declaration: 

Resolved, That we put ourselves on record for 
the accomplishment of the Five Year Program 


to the limit of our ability. That our conven- 
tions be urged to accept a 15 percent increase 
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for all objects. That we suggest a simultaneous 
self-denial week to be observed throughout the 
constituency of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, and further suggest as that week, Mar. 5- 
12, 1916, and that the proceeds from such self- 
denial be applied to the missionary objects of the 
Five Year Program, which objects include the 
state convention missions. 

_ Resolved, That we recommend to our conven- 
tions the desirability of observing the first 
Sunday in May as Denominational Literature 
Day, at which time the claims of Missions, 
denominational weeklies and convention bulle- 
tins shall be presented. 

Other resolutions call for a Baptist 
Year Book more adequate to our needs, 
and the appointment of a. statistical 
secretary; pledge assistance of pastors 
in evangelistic effort; call the attention of 
colleges and seminaries to the need of 
men trained for rural work and the duty 
to impress the supreme privilege and 
great importance of the rural pastorate 
upon their student bodies. 

The next meeting of the secretaries will 
be held in Chicago Dec. 5-7. Of the value 
and importance of such conferences of the 
workers there can be no doubt. 


ey 


Items to Quote 


How little we realize the awful condi- 
tions in Persia. A Presbyterian mission- 
ary says it is estimated that in Urumia 
alone 3,000 Christian refugees have perished 
from disease, another thousand have 
been murdered, and five hundred women 
and girls carried captive to a fate worse 
than death. The desecrated churches 
and Scriptures destroyed show the animus 
of hate against Christians. Thousands 
of Syrians were barely kept from starving 
by the missionaries in Urumia. 


The Presbyterian Church North has 
140 schools for Negroes, with 16,982 stu- 
dents; while the total membership of its 
colored churches is only 26,376. With 
nearly two million colored Baptists, how 
many such schools do the Baptists main- 
tain for them? 


The Presbyterian College Board asks 
for a million dollar endowment to establish 
Bible chairs in 32 Presbyterian Colleges. 
A strong effort is to be made to put Bible 
study in its rightful place in the curriculum. 
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How Kansas Has Gone at It 
WHAT OTHER STATE CAN EQUAL THIS? 


‘THE Five Year Program is a challenge 

to the devotion and spirituality of our 
denomination. The chief object is not 
pride of numbers or gathering of money, 
but the increase of spiritual forces. It 
looks to the glory of Christ and extension 
of His kingdom, seeking first the enlistment 
of men, and second the use of their money. 
A study of the program reveals a surprising 
and satisfying unity. No one of the objec- 
tives can be omitted without marring its 
symmetry and reducing the probability 
of success. The increase in numbers is 
needful for enlarged income; the increase 
in missionary service for inspiration and 
enthusiasm, and the increased scale of 
contributions is necessary for the larger 
work of the churches and fuller develop- 
ment of the new members. 

During the recent meeting of the State 
Convention at Clay Center it was re- 
peatedly stated and tacitly accepted that 
the share of Kansas in the Five Year 
Program is five per cent of the whole. 
Your committee recommends that we 
undertake five per cent of the program. 
The calculations entering into the follow- 
ing standards are based on the resident 
white membership reported in the Annual 
for 1914, it being evident that we must 
depend on those who are on the job to do 
the work. 

THE STANDARDS 


First Goal. A million additions to our 
churches by baptism. 

The share of Kansas: Fifty thousand 
additions by baptism in five years. In 
order to accomplish this, each church may 
set as its goal the adding of one and one- 
half times its resident membership, or, 
an average increase of 20 per cent each 
year. That is, a church of 100 members 
would add twenty by baptism, the 120 


would add twenty-five; the 145 would 
add thirty, and so on. Other churches in 
the same ratio of membership. The 
objective should mean the organization 
of at least 100 new churches in five years. 

Second Goal. A missionary force of 
5,000 men and women in America and the 
non-Christian world. 

About double the present force, therefore 
about 3,000 to be added. The share of 
Kansas about 125, an estimate of one 
volunteer to each 300 of our present resi- 
dent membership. Remembering, however, 
that able missionaries have come from 
small churches we recommend that we 
join in the call: “A life dedicated to 
Christian work in every church in the next 
five years.” 

Third Goal. Two million dollars for 
endowment of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Fund. 

A million in sight; a million and a half 
to be added. The share of Kansas $75,000. 

Fourth Goal. Twenty-five university 
pastors; one thousand Baptist students 
in theological seminaries; fifteen thousand 
students in colleges and universities, and 
six million dollars for additional educa- 
tional endowment and equipment at home 
and abroad. 

Five per cent for Kansas would be 
two university pastors; fifty theological 
students; 750 students in college, and 
$300,000 for endowment and equipment. 
Ottawa University is entering upon a 
campaign to raise $400,000, $300,000 of 
which must be drawn largely from the 
present constituency of the churches. We 
recommend hearty participation in the 
movement through such plans as the 
trustees of Ottawa University may propose. 

Fifth Goal. An annual income at the 
end five years of six million dollars for 
missions and benevolence. 

About double the present income. The 
share-of Kansas would be $300,000, more 





















than six times the amount now given 
annually for denominational benevolences. 
We recommend “the systematic and 
proportionate giving by our members of 
not less than one-tenth of their income, 
with larger giving by those of large re- 
sources.” and that we seek to reach an 
annual average of at least four dollars 
per member for missions and benevolence. 

Every Co-operating Church should re- 
port at once the names of its Five Year 
Program committee to the state commit- 
tee, and proceed to decide its share of 
goals 1,2 and 5. 

In the letter to the pastor from Rev. 
J. T. Crawford, Missionary Secretary, 
which accompanied this statement, we 
note the following: 


The state committee is working in harmony 
with the committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and desires that every Baptist 
church in Kansas shall be a co-operating church. 
‘* A co-operating church is one that: 1. Approves 
the Five Year Program of the Northern Baptist 
Convention; 2. Votes to co-operate in accom- 
plishing the goals of that Program, and 3. 
Appoints a Five Year Program Committee.” 
Many of our Kansas churches have already 
taken action as above and can report at once. 
If your church has not done so, the state com- 
mittee requests you to bring the matter before 
the church and try to secure action as a co- 
operating church. 

It is expected that the committee will study 
the Program with reference to the share right- 
fully belonging to the church and which it ought 
to assume, and make its report definite in respect 
to goals 1, 2 and 5. The third goal will be 
reached chiefly through gifts from individuals, 
and Ottawa University is devising plans for 
the fourth. The church should formally adopt 
the proportion or share it decides to undertake 
and appoint a permanent committee (the same 
or another) to carry the program through. The 
names of the permanent committee, with the 
goals adopted by the church, should be reported 
tome. I shall be glad to help in any way I can 
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to make the work effective. A series of con- 
ferences will be held at convenient centers in 
January, and another series a little later. This 
is not to be a flash in the pan but a steady 
co-operative effort through the years. The first 
thing is to get started; line up as a co-operating 
church; appoint committee; return report card; 
agree upon goals; report permanent committee, 
and keep on till the goals are reached. The 
New Year is a good time to begin. May the 
Lord prosper our united efforts. 


k 
The Way to go About It 


Secretary Moore received the following 
letter from R. G. Pierson, of Grand Forks, 
N. D. This Association certainly set an 
example that might be followed to ad- 
vantage by all others. The letter follows: 

I thought you might be interested in 
the action taken by our Red River Valley 
Association in regard to the Five Year 
objective. We figured out our share of 
the objective and adopted it as our As- 
sociational objective. Here it is: 

Five hundred members by baptism in 
five years. 

Two or three young people going out into 
mission work. 

One thousand dollars toward the en- 
dowment of the M and M Benefit Board. 

Three thousand dollars toward the 
educational endowment. 

Three thousand dollars annually for 
missions and benevolence. 

I was appointed Secretary or “ Booster ” 
for this work, to see that the objective 
is reached. I will keep in touch with 
every church by letter and _ personal 
visitation and strive to get them to do their 
part. I thought this might be suggestive 
for other Associations. I expect to present 
a program and an objective to our church 
in the fall. 
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CORRECT PRONUNCIATION 


SCHOLARSHIP BUT OF OBSERVATION AND ACCURACY. 





Our Aid to Correct Pronunciation of Common Words 
IS A MARK NOT ONLY OF 


OUR 


LANGUAGE IS BEAUTIFUL WHEN IT IS PROPERLY SPOKEN 


(The syllable to be accented is put in italics. Repeat each word correctly seven times a day for 
seven days, and you will not be likely to forget the correct pronunciation.) 

Idea is pronounced eye-dee-a, never eye-de-a. Young man in trolley this morning said, “He 
had quite the wrong eye-dea.” ‘The young man had quite the wrong but not uncommon pronun- 
ciation. Note also that it is eye-dee-eh, and not eye-dee-er — another common mispronunciation, 
Putting “r” where it does not belong is a blemish in our speech. For example, dawn is not dawrn, 


even if some New England poets have made dawning rhyme with morning. 
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Theodore Whitemouth’s Testimony 
BY REV. W. A. PETZOLDT 


HE Crow tribe is one of the 
last to come into the ways 
of the pale face, holding 
tenaciously to things cen- 
turies old. Among the 
red men there were many 
warriors in the days of 
constant struggle against 
the Sioux, Cheyenne, 
Blackfoot and other tribes. 
In the early eighties they 
went on the war-path led 
by a number of young 
chiefs. The troops were 





called out from Fort Cus- 
ter, and a battle was fought 
before the uprising was 
quelled. One of the young 


chiefs who led in this up- 
rising was “Bird Well 
Known.” He was cap- 
tured and sentenced to 
serve a term in the federal 
military prison. At the 
expiration of his sentence 
he was permitted to re- 
turn to the reservation on 
the promise of good be- 
havior. 

Seven years ago this winter, during a 
prolonged snow storm, a rap was heard at 
the back door of the missionary’s home. 
On opening it, there stood Bird Well 
Known, with painted face, long braided 
hair, broad brimmed hat, blanket, and all 
the paraphernalia of the old life. We 


were strangers to each other, never having. 


met before. He asked in Crow if we were 
the missionaries, and said he had come all 
the way from the Big Horn district, forty 
miles distant, to hear about the Jesus 
Story which he understood .the Lodge 
Grass Crows were having told to them; 
and he asked us to start at the beginning 
and tell him all about it. He and his 
wife came into our home, and we spent 


some time in going over the story of the 
Cross. We then knelt in prayer, and they 
gave their hearts to Jesus Christ. 

From the very beginning the trans- 
formation, that afterwards proved so 
wonderful, was apparent. In clearly visi- 
ble fashion the old things began to pass 
away and everything changed. He proved 
to be one of the sunniest tempered, most 
even dispositioned, dependable, four-square 
fellows it has ever been our privilege to 
know. He was soon afterwards appointed 
by our Home Mission Society as one of our 
active mission workers, and by his quiet 
way and luminous life he led one after 
another of the Crows into the Jesus Road, 
including a Carlisle graduate who is one 
of our best Crow workers. We baptized 
twenty Indians on the Pryor field at one 
time, who were almost all the fruitage and 
harvest of this man’s faithful seed-sowing. 

He got up in service one Sunday and 
said, “‘I have thrown away my old life, 
and my old heart. I have a new life and 
God has given me a new heart. Now, 
why cannot I throw away my old name, 
and have a new name, as I have a new 
heart?” So they talked it over, and the 
old name Bird Well Known was thrown 
away, and the new name Whitemouth 
was given him, by which name he was 
afterwards known. 

At a conference of our mission workers, 
called in from the different stations for 
Bible study and prayer, Whitemouth, who 
was present, seemed radiant and cheery 
enough, yet underneath there was a little 
tone of sadness. The missionaries all 
noticed it, and we spoke about it. Finally 
I said to him, “‘ Whitemouth, just tell us 
why you seem to be a little heavy-hearted.” 
He dropped his head for a moment, and 
on raising it again tears started to come as 
he said, “I have been: thinking so much 
since this conference began how I wish I 
could read-that Book (Bible) as you can 
























read it, and how much more I could do for 
my people if I could only understand the 
Book of God as you understand it.” 

He was a constant inspiration to the 
missionaries, and a strong example to the 
Crows who were walking in the Jesus Road. 
We grieve to say that he died of tubercu- 
losis last spring, but are glad to add that he 
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died with a most triumphant hope and 
faith in Jesus Christ. His last words to 
his people, as life was ebbing away and he 
could only speak with difficulty, were, 
Tell the Crows to walk straight and 
strong in the Jesus Road, that we may all 
meet in that good country which God has 
prepared for us up there.” 








MISSIONARY PETZOLDT PREACHING TO INDIANS AND WHITE VISITORS AT AN OPEN AIR SERVICE 


The receipts of the American Board 
last year were $1,101,565, the largest in 
its long record. 

Miss Fung Hin Lin, the young Chinese 
girl recently graduated from Columbia 
University, will act as a representative of 
Vassar College in the woman’s department 
of the new Christian College at Canton, 
China. 

There are now 240,000 Christians among 
the Zulus. It was eleven years before the 
Congregational missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, saw the first convert. 

The church in Elat, Africa, has a waiting 
list of 15,000, and 15,000 contributors to 
church support who pay by envelope. 
Two years of probation with weekly 
instruction are required for church mem- 
bership. 


CUSTOMARY IN SUMMER 


ITEMS FROM THE WORLD FIELD OF MISSIONS 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Tokyo, Japan, has dedicated a 
fine 50,000 yen ($25,000) building, com- 
bining club, school and hotel facilities. 


An evangelistic campaign of note is in 
progress in South India, and native lay- 
men are rendering effective service. The 
Congregational missionary at Aruppukat- 
tai received ten families who were brought 
to final decision by two college students, 
from the American mission college at 
Madura, who were home on vacation. 


According to the testimony of a pro- 
found student of missions, the outstanding 
feature of the year’s work in China and 
Japan and India is not war but evangelism. 
The Eddy meetings left so many converts 
in China that the missionaries are unable 
adequately to care for them. 
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TIDINGS 


FROM BAPTIST WOMAN’S WORK IN HOME MISSION FIELDS 

















The Happiness of Work 


EBRUARY! The winter sea- 
son well on the way toward 
its fulfilment and the second 
monthof 1916opening before 

W us with all the enthusiasms 
<< and plans for the new year 
still fresh in our minds! By this time the 
proposed plans for the Five Year Pro- 
GRAM should be no longer in that dim, 
delightful and mysterious region of our 
consciousness where dreams and hopes 
abound, where theories find their home 
and where, too, the visions of great things 
‘are born. Such was the birth-place (as 
indeed, it must be of all great ideas) of 
the vision which came to the Baptist 
denomination. In the minds of the 
leaders who drew up the plans for the 
Five Year Program last spring the new 
conception of the future was born. The 
vision which they caught was reflected in 
the mind of every man and woman of the 
denomination until each one of us felt the 
inspiration of its gloriousness. But de- 
lightful as was the time when the vision 
filled us with a new enthusiasm, and thrill- 
ing as were the plans, we know that the 
time of seeing a vision and dreaming a 
dream is past; our vision exists now only 
as the light by which we work. Now is 
the time for patient drudgery; for critical 
attention to details; for steady application 
to the routine and technicalities of work. 
From glowing, glorious hopes to plain 
hard work,—that is the task which the 
present holds for us in the last of these 
winter months; but hard work made 
possible because of the light of a shining 
ideal. 
Is not the task glorious? Under one 
fundamental purpose, the advance of the 
kingdom, it embraces enough diverse 


activities to engage the energies of all. 
Consider simply the phase of it which 
concerns the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. What of the work 
outlined there, have you set before yourself 
to do? 

How many of the 600 new Women’s 
Societies are you at this minute organizing? 

How many of the 50,000 new women 
have you enlisted? 

Has your heart been glad because you 
have helped to bring into existence one 
of the 550 new Young Woman’s societies, 
or because you have enlisted 2 or 4 or 20 
new young women? 

What is your share of the 500 Children’s 
Societies or 2,500 new Juniors? 

Have you enlisted your own, or helped 
to enlist some other Sunday school as one 
of the 1,000 for which the Society is 
working? 

Have you given up one afternoon to 
getting your part of the 10,000 subscrip- 
tions to Missions? 

Have you thought and planned and 
found a way to secure one of the 30 new 
missionaries? 

Have you helped some young woman to 
be one of the 30 new students to enter the 
Baptist Missionary Training School? 

And what, in dollars and cents, have you 
given toward the $34,500 pledged for 
advance work? 

This is your task, every one of you who 
is a Baptist and a member of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
You can not and do not want to shirk your 
task. You feel that the work of the 
kingdom is the work of your hearts. You 
would rather “be about your Father’s 
business” than doing anything else in 
the world. Then up and at this organized 
business! And with a will, too, feeling in 
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your hearts the joy of striving! Make 
real for yourself the meaning of the 
“happiness of work.” 


+ 
A New Treasurer 


It is with profound regret that the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society has accepted the resignation of 
Mrs. Emma C. Marshall, who has served 
the Society for eighteen years in the 
treasurer’s office, holding for the last five 
years the position of treasurer. Her work 
has been of the highest thoroughness and 
efficiency and marked by an enthusiastic 
interest. Mrs. John Nuveen, for several 
years a member of the National Board, 
has been elected treasurer. The Board 
rejoices that Mrs. Nuveen has accepted 
this responsibility and is sure that the 
Society will support her with its loyal 
interest and best. wishes for her success in 
her new position. 

Our mercury is rising very slowly. Is 
every circle ready to make one grand effort 
during the last quarter of the year, January 
first to April first, to push the mercury to 
the top of the glass? We have done it 
before and can do it again if we will. May 
the New Year give to every Baptist woman 
a new vision of her great opportunity to 
bring Christ to every home and a keen 
sense of her responsibility in the matter! 
May we determine to share the blessings 
of a Christian home, its joy, love and 
sanctity, with the many women and 
children in our land who have never known 


them! 
*h 


February a Prayer Month 


BY MRS. WASHINGTON LAYCOCK 


Did you read “A Call to Prayer” in the 
January number of Missions? Do you 
remember that the Christ said “that men 
ought always to pray”? Does it not seem 
a reasonable thing that special emphasis 
should be given to prayer during the month 
of February? 

The Interdenominational Day of Prayer 


- for Home Missions falls upon Thursday, 


February 24th. How fitting a thing and 
how inspiring it will be if Baptist women 
will spend the day in making their requests 
known unto God, not forgetting the spirit 


of praise and thanksgiving which should 
have its rightful place in the service! 

In places where there is no plan for an 
interdenominational gathering, cannot our 
women arrange a meeting either upon the 
date mentioned or upon some other which 
may be more convenient? In order that 
none may be deprived of some special 
service, it is suggested that where neither 
of the above gatherings is practicable, the 
devotional period of the regular February 
meeting of the circles be given a longer 
time than usual, and earnest, definite 
prayer be made for our country and the 
work for which we Baptist women are 
responsible. 

So ardent a spirit of prayer should have 
been generated through the Week of 
Prayer, especially in those churches which 
made the Five Year Program the center 
of thinking and praying, that naturally 
and almost insensibly the same spirit and 
thought will be carried into February. 

So many things there are, about which 
we want to pray—special fields and 
special missionaries, our women’s societies 
and the administrative end of the work, 
that hearts may be made tender and re- 
sponsive to the appeals which come, that 
our gifts may be prompt and generous — 
all of these and more. And yet are they 
not included in a measure in the points of 
the Five Year Program? - Shall we not 
give to this Program the supreme place in 
our devotions and earnestly implore that 
the advance work this year may make 
more sure and certain the progression of 
the succeeding years? What may it not 
mean to the welfare of the world if we not 
only set a goal but attain unto it! 


oy 


The End of the Fiscal Year 
BY MRS. JOHNSTON MYERS 


I was reading the other day three rules 
for giving which Paul laid down for ob- 
servance in the early church. The first: 


GIVING REGULARLY. 

“Upon the first day of the week, let 
every one of you lay by him in store as 
God has prospered him.” 

The second was: 

GIVING LIBERALLY. 

“He which soweth sparingly, shall reap 
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also sparingly and he which soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” 
The third was: ° 


GIVING CHEERFULLY. 

“‘ Every man, according as he purposeth 
in his heart, so let him give, not grudg- 
ingly, nor of necessity—for the Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Those rules, laid down for the early 
church, seemed pretty good ones for today. 
Having observed them prayerfully during 
1915, no Baptist woman need fear the an-. 
nouncement that March 31st, 1916, closes 
our fiscal year. Of course, if there should 
be any woman who has forgotten to ob- 
serve them she may have to say, “ Just 
four weeks more in which to pay my mis- 
sionary pledge.” 

Do you imagine Paul meant that those 
** first-of-the-week offerings’ were to pay 
last week’s bills? 

‘Is there any one who has any of the 
Lord’s 1915 money still in her possession? 


os 


Legacies that Carry Blesssing . 


The Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society has been very blessed, in 
receiving, 

From Apri Ist, 1915, To January Ist, 
1916, the following legacies: 

Mrs. Laura S. Rockefeller, New - 

York City $100,000.00 
Mary A. Southwick, Newport, R.I. 8,922.43 
Miss Mary A. Letson, Stelton, N.J. 50.00 
Clara T. Perry, Worcester, Mass. 974.00 
Margaret Morford, Upper Mont- 

clair, N. J. 150.00 
Miss Sarah E. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 1,000.00 
Saloma Averill, New Boston, N. H. 44.30 
Mrs. Hannah E. Sargent, Dor- 

chester, Mass. 500.00 
John W. Mitchell, 

Mass, 800.00 
Eliza L. Chaffee, Columbus, Neb. 132:93 
Mrs. Mary E. Flanders, Waldo- 

boro, Me. 100.00 
Sarah H. Hewins, New Bedford, 

50.00 

100.00 

163.50 

500.00 

100.00 


. Cone, Rumney, N. H. 
i. Friend, Alfred, Me. 
Jane Massey, Rochester, N. ee? 3 
Mrs. L. M. Davis, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Eliza M. Greenwood, Wakefield, 

2,300.00 
500.00 
500.00 
50.00 
200.00 


Nantucket, 


) Mass. 

Mrs. Clara. H. Sunderland, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Mrs. Chloe A. Evans, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Grace L. Fargo, Batavia, N. Y. 

Gloriannah Baker, Newark, N. J. 


Making the Last Stand 
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Porto Rico has a paper devoted to 
religious subjects, called Porto Rico Evan- 
gelico. Miss Esther Palacios, missionary 
at Caguas, was one of several appointed 
to find 25 subscribers for it. As the mem- 
bership of the church was but 135, she 
decided to get her number from the mer- 
chants and better class of people in the 
town. “The result was,” she writes, 
“that I was able to report 35 subscribers 
who paid in advance and a sermon preached 
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in each place. But best of all is the fact 
that the gospel message enters these homes 
and stores twice a month.” 


Miss Florence Rumsey writes: ‘‘ We 
must ask you to rejoice greatly with us, 
because in the evangelistic meetings in 
December, 370 Japanese of Seattle made 
the decision for Christ. Of these over 120 
expressed preference for the Baptist church; 
and of these 33 are women. All of the 
women of the Home are included and all 
of the men except one. Our joy is full, 
because I feel that with our united prayers 
the one man will come. Surely this is the 
harvest of Miss Fyfe’s labors.” 


Those who are well acquainted with the 
work at Sunlight Mission will be sorry to 
learn that Jonathan, one of the twin boys 
of Steve, the interpreter, died on Nov. 
22d. When his father went to. see him at 
the Indian School at Phoenix, the lad said 
he was not afraid to go and that he was 
glad the missionaries had taught him to 
love Jesus. 


During this year, the girls who represent 
the fifteen rural schools in Fulton County, 
Georgia, under the supervision of one of 
Spelman’s graduates, Miss Camilla Weems, 
have put up 500 cans of berries, 300 cans 
of peaches, 80 cans of tomatoes, 143 of 
okra, 109 of beans, peas and corn, 89 of 
other vegetables and fruits, to say nothing 
of the yards of peach leather now being 
enjoyed on many southern tables. 


A teacher in the United States asked her 
children to write letters to some children 
in a school at Victoria de las Tunas, Cuba. 
These in turn wrote back, in broken Eng- 
lish, but undeniable wholeheartedness. 
One little girl said, “I would die for my 
school.” By such means as these is the 
understanding of our “ foreign” neigh- 
bors accomplished. 


Miss Ruth M. Boccaccio, who works 
among the Italians in New York City, 
speaks feelingly of the. results she has 
seen come from the vacation schools. 
The boys who used to throw things at the 
missionaries as they passed now stand 
aside and tip their hats when they go by. 
The gospel vacation school is one of the 


most important necessities for the uplift . 


of the people in the crowded city districts, 
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December first marked the ninth an- 
niversary of the coming of Miss Ida 
Garnett to Western College, Macon, 
Missouri. Within that time 93 have com- 
pleted the prescribed course; 48 young 
men and 45 young women. Of this 
number some are preaching the gospel, 
others teaching, farming, engaged in do- 
mestic work or following the professions of 
medicine, law and dentistry. The Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
supports two of the teachers at this college. 


Miss Luz Heath, whose field is in Mexico, 
writes that when conditions were the worst 
because of the revolution, and food was 
scarce and the money to buy it scarcer, 
the teachers at the school at the Villa 
de Guadalupe had to furnish bread and 
coffee for the children who came to the 
school faint with hunger. 


oy 


Lincoln Highway Luncheon for February 


To those who have in their hands the 
planning of programs, and who have not 
already availed themselves of the plan and 
material offered in the Lincoln Highway 
Luncheon for a most interesting and unique 
missionary meeting comes now the welcome 
thought that no more fitting occasion could 
possibly be found for its use than Feb- 
ruary, the birthday month of him for 
whom the great road is a lasting memorial. 
You remember that the plan was: to 
arrange thirteen tables for thethirteen states 
through which the highway passes; to have 
each table fittingly decorated, and presided 
over by a hostess; to have all the missiona- 
ries who work in each state represented 
and ready to talk about their work; in 
short, to give at one time, some real 
knowledge of home missions, an impetus 
to enthusiasm about them, and a renewal 
of the patriotism which built this fitting 
monument to the memory of one of the 
greatest Americans. Is February not a 
happy month in which to carry out this 
plan? Send for the details of the plan to 
2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago; for the 
Lincoln Highway leaflets, the lists of 
missionaries working along this route, 
Lincoln Highway pennants, maps-° and 
gift boxes. ‘Thé meeting will be sure to be 
missionary, patriotic and different. 
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Pronounced Steph-an-as 


WILL YOU BECOME A DAUGHTER? 


Paul’s words as found in Ist Corinthians 
16 : 15-18, and Dean Shailer Mathews’ 
comment of verse 17, “They made up the 
deficit,” are responsible for the simple plan 
presented by the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society in the new 
leaflet prepared by them and called “ THE 
HOUSEHOLD OF STEPHANAS.” 

The national colors of the land of 
Stephanas, blue and white, have been used 
in making up the leaflet. The pictures, 
kindly loaned by Dr. Frederick T. Galpin, 
were taken by him when traveling in 
Greece with Dean Mathews. We believe 
our readers will think the outside page at- 
tractive, but we hope as they turn the 
page and read of Paul’s acknowledgment 
of help, as set forth by Dean Mathews, 
and the explanation of the immediate 
needs of our Society, they will in large 
numbers respond to its appeal, and be- 
come DAUGHTERS OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD OF STEPHANAS. 


Jane F. Mapetspen. 
THE APPEAL 


Paul lived in an atmosphere of deficits. 
He was poor; his churches were poor; and 
the brethren in Jerusalem were poorer 
still. His letters abound in directions for 
collections and in thanks for what different 
churches contributed towards his own 
expenses. 

In Ist Corinthians 16: 15-18 he mentions 
Stephanas as one of those who supplied 
“what was lacking” on the part of the 
Corinthian church. The gift was evi- 
dently of both money and loyal sympathy, 
for Stephanas “refreshed the spirit” of. 
the care-laden Apostle. 

Stephanas did more. He not only re- 
freshed the spirit of Paul, but also the spirit 
of his own church. Altogether Stephanas 
must have been a model layman. To 
belong to his household was to raise 





deficits, minister to saints and refresh the 
spirit of missionaries and pastors alike. 
May such households multiply! 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 


Sometime, possibly in 1920, we shall be 
able to apportion to the women of our 
churches the full amount of the budget 
necessary to carry on our work in the 
home land, but at the present time only 
$188,000 can be apportioned to the women 
of the churches, leaving a balance of $30,000 
still to be supplied. 

In order to carry on the work of the 
missionaries now on the field, we must as 
in the days of Paul look to private in- 
dividuals to supply “that which is lacking” 
on the part of the churches. 

We are asking the women of our societies 
to become 


DAUGHTERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
STEPHANAS 


by giving $5 as a “what was lacking” 
offering. The number of Daughters of 
each state will be recorded and acknowl- 
edged from time to time in Missions and 
our denominational papers, and a certifi- 
cate, signed by the president and corre- 
sponding secretary, will be sent to each 
Daughter. 

“For they have refreshed my spirit and 
yours, therefore, acknowledge them that are 
such,” 
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BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
HARD AT WORK 


After a two weeks intermission for the 
holidays, the Baptist Missionary Training 
School resumed its work Tuesday, January 
4. The opening session was held at 4 
o’clock, given over largely to prayer and 
praise, the President giving a short address 
on a motto for the New Year, “‘ Remember 
Jesus Christ.” We rejoice in the return 
of several former students and the coming 
of new ones. 

Three new faces will be seen among the 
faculty this term. Dr. Frank L. Anderson, 
who has taught acceptably for many years, 
after an absence of a year, will conduct the 
senior class in a study of Romans, two 
hours a week. Miss Laura K. Dresser, of 
Porto Rico, will offer a special course in 
Spanish-American Missions, and will also 
probably conduct a class in Spanish. 
Rev. J. J. Runyan will give a course in 
Methods of Church Work. Among the 
other new courses will be one in Italian 
and one in Modern Christianity. 

One of the plans long contemplated will 
be inaugurated the coming term, with the 
provision for a separate preparatory de- 
partment, especially for those who have 
not had high school work. The course will 
be three or four years, depending entirely 
upon the previous education and the ability 
of the student. Music, kindergarten, in- 
dustrial work, domestic science and similar 
studies will be taken with the regular under- 
graduate students, but the work in Bible, 
English, History, etc., will be separate. 
It will be possible for a student to graduate 
into the freshman year of the under- 
graduate department in one year and after 
three years receive the undergraduate 
diploma of the school, or to complete the 
work of the preparatory department in 
three years and receive the preparatory 
department diploma. This arrangement 
will make possible : instruction.. better 
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adapted to the needs and will more 
adequately prepare those young women 
who have not had the education essential 
to entrance upon the undergraduate 
course. The department will open with 
seven or more students. 

The presence, teaching and influence of 
Mrs. J. J. Runyan, the efficient Dean, 
formerly Dean of Women of Denison 
University, has given great strength to the 
whole work of the school thus far. 

Never in the history of the school has 
the spiritual life of the students been so 
deep and strong as during the closing weeks 
of last year, and the new term began with 
the promise of work undertaken’ with a 
deeper realization of the presence of God 
and with a greater confidence in the cer- 
tainty of the leadership of the Holy Spirit. 

Warren P. Benan, President. 


PLAYING SANTA CLAUS 


We left the Training School with our 
arms full. In a suitcase were all sorts of 
prettily tied packages, big ones and little 
ones, things to eat as well as things to 
wear. The small Christmas tree and the 
doll buggy told we were playing Santa 
Claus. Into a poor section of the city 
we went, through a passageway about 
twenty inches wide and to a back basement 
flat where live our’ motherless Italians, 
one thirteen and the other eight, trying 
their best to keep house for father. At 
our knock a child called cheerily, ‘‘ Come 
in.” We entered the room, which with 
no window, carpets of quilts and cot bed 
serves as a sleeping place. The kitchen 
was dark and dirty and the front room cold 
and barely furnished. Soon the tree was 
decorated and some of the little love gifts 
sent for this purpose had reached their 
destination. The father was remembered 
too and before we left we had their promise 
to wait until his return at evening before 
“Merry Christmas” we 
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called as we departed and “‘ The same to 
you ” came back from our radiant faced 
Italian girls. 
Luetta Apams, B. M.T. S. 1916. 
By the will of Mrs. Eunice C. Evans of 
El Paso, Texas, who died on Nov. 6, the 
Training School has received a bequest of 
$3,000. 
Miss Martha Harris has added greatly 
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Miss JENNIE JUNE EGLI, teacher among the 

Chinese, Oakland, California. 

There is much danger surrounding the 
lives of the growing girls and boys in 
Chinatown. Among the Chinese there is 
little if any family life. The mothers and 
fathers do not as yet, know what it means 
to gather in a family circle for a game, a 
story or a song. The men congregate in 
the stores or saloons for their social inter- 
course or game of cards, while the women 
spend the evening at home, or at some 
friend’s house, in a game of dominoes. 
The children are free to do what they 
please and usually roam the streets, finding 
their entertainment in the cheap moving- 
picture shows or pool rooms. I shudder 
at the dangers surrounding these dear 
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to the attractiveness of the Harris Me- 
morial Library by the gift of a beautiful 
copy of the picture “ Stratford-on-Avon.” 


In response to the suggestion in Novem- 
ber Missions, the Training School linen 
and store rooms have.'had their stocks 
replenished by gifts from individuals, 
circles and classes. These very practical 
remembrances are much appreciated. 
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boys and girls and oh how I do long for a 
real settlement work among them! A 
bright, cheery, homey place where little 
groups could gather about the piano, 
around the game table, before the fire 
place for a story or heart to heart talk, or 
in the gym. for a lively skirmish of basket- 
ball! Will my vision ever be realized? 
Will God put it into the heart of some one 
to do this for the boys and girls of Oak- 
land’s Chinatown? 


Miss CarriE A Brown, teacher among the 
Negroes, Jeruel Baptist Institute, Ath- 


ens, Georgia. 
It seems that God has smiled graciously 


on the Domestic Science Department of 
Jeruel. 


The manager of the Gas Company 





CHINESE CHILDREN IN A BAPTIST KINDERGARTEN 
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of the city gave the department eight 
hot. plates and one large gas range and 
installed them at no expense to the institu- 
tion... The City High School, through its 
superintendent, donated dishes and tables. 
Our women’s convention installed hot and 
cold water tanks. All of these improve- 
ments, in spite of our crowded space, make 
our little department show up as a real 
domestic science kitchen. We have stoves 
upon which to cook, utensils to use, but 
alas, no funds to supply such provisions 
as we need. We have been worried to 
the point of distraction when neither we 
nor the students could furnish the provi- 
sions with which to carry on the work. 

The Domestic Art Department is doing 
beautiful work: hemstitching, drawn- 
work, embroidery and dress-making, be- 
sides the cutting and making of plain 
garments and articles for the home. Special 
work is now being done for the bazar 
which will take place during the Farmers’ 
Conference in March. 

We are offering a printing course to as 
many young men and women as our ma- 
terial and room will allow. Besides giving 


a training to the students, it is a financial 
help to the school, for whatever is made 
from job work is used in equipping the 


office with material and furniture. The 
few who are taking the course are very 
enthusiastic and earnest about it and 
are making the most of their opportunity. 
We are mindful of the truth that God’s 
merciful hand has led us, and that, in 
spite of our many needs, we can use what 
we have to uplift humanity, be it ever so 
little a way. 


Miss Daisy Davis, General Missionary in 

Oregon. 

Here in Bend we come to know in a 
measure what frontier life means, although 
the town is fast becoming the center of this 
central Oregon country. Out from here 
in every direction stretches land as yet 
uncultivated and even without population. 
Bend is the terminus of the railroad and 
the people think nothing of its being the 
nearest town for a homestead 75 or 80 
miles away. Because there are two saw- 
mills here, homesteaders come seeking 
employment during the five months they 
are allowed off their homesteads. They 


bring as little as possible with them 
because of the great expense of moving, 
and while here live either in tents or little 
shacks. I often find as many as eight or 
ten people crowded into one small room. 
Under such conditions there is bound to be 
a great deal of suffering, in spite of the aid 
given by the county, the churches and the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. My class 
of Sunday school girls is going to sew for 
the needy tamilies here as soon as they 
have sent the box which they have been 
preparing to Pryor, Montana. 

In the two months that I have been here 
I have made 177 calls; so far the calls have 
been in the nature of a religious survey. I 
try to locate the Baptists or those of 
Baptist or no preferences, hoping in this 
way to establish a. better organization. 
In many homes I find that the men have 
no religious inclinations. In one such 
home the wife had been to church only 
once in twelve years, having always felt 
that her duty was to stay with her husband, 
rather than have him seek entertainment 
elsewhere. At the next prayer meeting, 
as our custom is in special cases, I asked 
for prayers for this family. A few days 
later [| was told by the wife that the 
husband had asked to go to church. Oh, 
if we only realized the power that is ours 
by way of the throne! 


STUDENTS AT VIRGINA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Miss Kate E. Gate, Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Virginia. 
Our school family has increased to 214 
boarders and 120 day students, making 
an enrollment of 334, the largest number 
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we have ever had. Taken as a whole, 
they are as fine a lot of young men as can 
be foiind. Our most earnest prayer is for 
the. development of their spiritual lives. 


Here is the great purpose of our school — 


the strengthening, developing and round.- 
ing out of their Christian lives. Only 
those who are really in the work know how 
much time and patience and waiting upon 
the Lord it takes. The numberless quiet 
talks, the timely suggestions, the prompt- 
ing word here, the warning one there, — 
all these take up our time and energy and 
thought, and sometimes God alone knows 
the results. Our foot-ball season ends 
tomorrow. The excitement of the games, 
the extra practice, and the engrossing 
thought given to it, a fine thing in its 
way, will soon be over. Following it we 
are planning to have a week of revival 
services, which we are praying will be a 
great spiritual blessing to the school. 

A goodly number of the students are 
doing the work in the city faithfully and 
well. They teach in the Sunday schools, 
help with the prison services, and take 
their helpful enthusiasm to brighten the 
hospitals and the Home for the Aged. 


Miss Mase. V. Younc, Teacher at El 

Cristo, Cuba. 

The closing days of our school last June 
were more than usually exciting. Three 
professors from the government Institute 
came to examine 24 of our boys and girls. 
How they studied! They were up at five 
in the morning and studied until the last 
bell at night. A number of girls formed a 
prayer circle and prayed for success in the 
examinations. Some did extremely well 
and everyone passed, a fact which made 
both teachers and pupils rejoice. The 
success of this work brought added prestige 
to the school, and to it, in part, we attri- 
bute the fact that the enrollment this year 
is much larger than last. 

We have made a little improvement 
which attracts many of the girls in recrea- 
tion hours. In the yard at the rear of the 
building is a large spreading tree. Around 
this we have had a seat built, and from 
one of its strong, projecting limbs, we have 
hung a swing. Here at recess time the 
. girls love to gather for play, or sometimes 
for study. 
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It is a great responsibility and privilege 
to be with these dear young people, not 
only to help their intellectual development 
in class hours, and to improve their health 
in their times of recreation, but most of 
all to be of some help to the growth of 
their spiritual lives in times of devotion. 





THE NEW SWING AND SEAT AT EL CRISTO IN 


THE GIRLS’ “ PATIO” 


Miss EtHe, Downssroucs, General Mis- 
sionary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Some time ago, a request came to me to 

speak on “Marvels and Miracles” in 

missionary work. I felt that it was an 
apt way to speak of the work among the 

Italians, for the changes in the lives of 

some of our men after they have been 

converted are surely nothing short of 
miraculous. Our greatest cause for re- 
joicing this past year is that God has 
richly blest the work among the Italians 
of Philadelphia in the saving of many 
souls. During one year our pastor has 
baptized 59 converted men, women and 
children. One of our friends spoke truly 
when he said, “ They don’t just join the 
church either. They ‘get religion.’ ” 

They seem never to lose an opportunity 

to tell the good news to others, although 

the best testimony which they offer is 
usually the lives they are living for Christ. 

A few months ago a father died of 
tuberculosis, leaving a wife and three 
children. Next door to the widow lives 
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one of our mothers, a Christian woman 
who has been struggling all year to keep 
her own little ones. This woman said to 
her neighbor, “ You go to work. You 
can send the girls to the day nursery and 
T’ll take care of the baby.” ‘“ But, Mrs. 
R—,” said a friend, “ you have so many 
little ones of your own to care for. How 
can you take another?” ‘‘Oh, one more 
won’t make any difference,” was the an- 
swer. Can this mother’s life help having 
its influence on this neighbor? 

This summer a young Crozer student 
was working among our people. It dis- 
tressed him to see so many people on the 
streets who never went to any Sunday 
school. Finally, one Sunday afternoon, he 
brought in a lot of the worst of them, boys 
whom we could never induce to come inside 
before. They came for a good time, which 
they certainly got, in their own way, too. 
And although they were not aware per- 
haps that they were getting it, they got 
more than they came for. The next 
Sunday they brought more with them. 
We thought one man expressed it very 
well when he said, “‘ You have the streets 
swept pretty clean today.” 

As the Crozer student went around on 
the third Sunday, one mother said, “I 
knew you’d come, so I made ’em all clean 
up.” We are glad that these children are 
coming and rejoice that at last the young 
men and former members of the school have 
ceased to resent the bringing in of these 
new comers, whose change from bad to 
good is wonderful when they hear the 
gospel story. Now they are all working 
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Pioneering at Carneyville, Wyo. Sunday School 
is held over a store 
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together to bring in the boys and girls 
from all around, They seem to realize 
that in this way they can be real mis- 
sionaries for Jesus. ‘ The Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 


oy 


Greetings from the Long Island Branch to 
the National Board in Chicago 

The Long Island Branch of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
desires to extend to the National Board 
the heartiest of Christmas greetings, — 
greetings which express the consecration of 
loyal hearts to the service of Him who 
came as a babe to Bethlehem, and an 
earnestness of desire to fulfil all his pur- 
poses concerning us. 

To the Board and to all our represen- 
tatives in this land and abroad, especially 
to those in the lonely places, do we extend 
our loving thoughts; praying that the 
power of the risen Saviour shall help us 
more perfectly to interpret the message of 
the angel, “Behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people.” 

In behalf of the Long Island Branch, 

HELEN S. Pace, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





Birthday Prayer Calendar for February 


(The names of the missionaries of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society appear on 
their respective birthday dates.) 

February 8.— Miss Amanda Renspie, assistant to 
treasurer, headquarters. 

February 10.— Miss Ida Weeldreyer, missionary 
among the Germans, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

February 15.— Mrs. Harriet Duggins, missionary 
among the Negroes, Newbern, North Carolina; Miss 
Bernice Foulke, missionary among Indians, Auberry, 
California. 

February 16.— Mrs. L. M. Newell, general worker 
in Middle West District, Burlington, Iowa. 

February 18.— Miss Enid P. Johnson, missionary 
teacher in Chinese school, San Francisco, California. 

February 19. — Miss Ella H. Dye, missionary among 
Italians, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

February 21. — Miss Lora Vedra, missionary among 
Bohemians, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Clara J. Flint, city 
missionary, Denver, Colorado. 

February 23. — Miss Beulah B. Hume, missionary 
teacher, Victoria de las Tunas, Cuba. 

February 25.— Miss Abigail Johnson, missionary 
among Hopi Indians, Polacca, Arizona; Miss Helen 
Crissman, field secretary, World Wide Guild; Miss 
Alta Simmons, Missionary among Porto Ricans, 
Ponce, Porto Rico. f Ae 

February 26.— Miss Hilda D. Krause, missionary 
among Germans, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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February 27. — Mrs. Reuben Mapelsden, district 
ag ag Middle vig ve Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
March 1.— Miss Anna Reysen, missionary among 
Germans, St. Louis, Missouri. 
March 2.— Miss Nannie M. Locke, general worker 
among Negroes, Ownesboro, Kentuc 
March 3. — Miss Jessie D. Holman, general worker, 
Lon ong Texas. 
arch 4.— Miss Anna Pederson, missionary among 
Negroes, pane City, North Carolina. 
arc — Miss Anna H. Nelson, missionary among 
Hopi “ot a Toreva, Arizona. 
arch 7.— Miss Clara E. Norcutt, assistant to 
corresponding secretary, headquarters; Miss Susie 
Stoner, missionary in Japanese Home, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
(Missionaries whose names do not appear on their 
respective birthday dates, should notify the Editorial 
Department.) 


Literature Helps 


THE CHURCHES AT WORK, by Charles L. White. 

‘ A practical study of the responsibility of the local 
church for the — Mission problem. Price, 
cloth 60c.; paper 4 

CALL TO BREYER: FOR HOME MISSIONS — 
Program for the Interdenominational Day of 
Prayer. 50c. per hundred. Send for a free de- 
scriptive leaflet on the Day of Prayer. 

IMMIGRATION, its extent, its effect on America, 
its call to the churches. 2, 

OUR COMING MILLIONS—A description of the 
entrance of New Americans into their adopted 
country. $0.02. 

IN PERILS BY MY OWN COUNTRYMEN—A 
thrilling story of the escape of a Russian Jewess from 
“y native country and her conversion in America. 


$0.02. 

OUR WORK AMONG RUSSIANS — Pen pictures of 
our work pmone our Russian neighbors in Los 
Angeles. $0.0 

EL SALV ADQR — Our Sister Republic — An _ in- 
tensely interesting description of the country and 
the Baptist work there. $0.02. 

MISSION STUDY CLASS MANUAL — telling how 
to organize and conduct aclass. A —— booklet 
for leaders of Mission Study classes. $0.05 

CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIi IONS — 1916 —Keep 
up to date with our literature. Send for a cata- 


logue. Free. 

THE HOUSE OF STEPHANAS, a leaflet describing 
the plan for raising the ‘‘over and above” portion 
of the budget. Free. 

Send all orders for literature to the LITERATURE 

— 2969 VERNON AVE., CHICAGO, 


New Appointments 


NEW AUXILIARIES 
Indiana — Peru, Oakdale Baptist Church (Pathfinder 


‘ irls). 
New York — Port Jervis. 


NEW STATE DIRECTOR 
Illinois — Miss Gladys Topping, Elgin (Y. W. & Ch.). 


NEW ASSOCIATIONAL DIRECTORS 


Colorado — Midland Asso. (Y. W.), Miss Gertrude 
Pierson, Colorado Springs 

Illinois — Springfield Asso. ty. W. & Ch.), Mrs. J. R. 
Smith, oe gy ya 

Indiana — Bethel Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), Miss Emma 
Williams, Salem. 

ny re? Rapids Asso., Mrs. G. A. Perkins, Cedar 

apids 
Michigan — Detroit Asso. (Ch.), Mrs. A. Surline, 


Dearborn Washtenaw Asso., Mrs. C. Garnett, 
Ann Arbor. 
Minnesota — Twin City (St. Paul) Asso., Mrs. Hugh 
Moore, St. Paul. 
New Jersey — Trenton Asso., Mrs. Roger Swetland, 
ightstown. 


Pennsylvania (W.) — Monongahela Asso. (Y. W. & 
Ch.), Mrs. G. W. McL 
West Virginia— Teays Valley Asso., Mrs. 
owe, St. Albans. 
Winegoda — Eau Claire Asso., Mrs. F. Cooksley, Eau 
aire. 


cLaughlin, Vanderbilt. 
Florence 
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Wants of Missionaries 


CENTRAL AMERICANS 


Miss May Covington, Apartado 28, San Salvador, C. 
A.— White thread 40 and 50; needles 5-10, 


pencils. 
INDIANS 
Miss Gertrude Mithofl, Saddle Mountain, Okla. 
Freight and express, Mountain View) — Quilt 
pieces, 4 by 4. 


Miss Ruby P. Norton, Pryor, Mont. (Freight and ex- 
press, Edgar) — Quilt pieces, colored crayons. 


iss Nora Swenson, Lodge Grass, Mont. —- Towel- 
ing to hemstitch, linen for drawn work, wood for 
sloyd work. 


Mrs. Mollie Garner, Indian University, Bacone, Okla.— 
(Freight and express, Muskogee) — Quilts, bed 
linen for both full size and single beds, towels, 
sash curtains, books for girls. 

Miss Eva Fewel, Fallon, Nevada — Small black-board, 
clothing. 

Miss Pauline Whiting, Dunlap, Cal. — Linings for 
comforts. 

Miss Bernice Foulke, Auberry, Cal. — (Freight and 
express, Elparado) Bath-tub for Indians, hospital 
furnishings, crockinole, checkers, dominoes. 


ITALIANS 
Miss Alice M. Jameson, 276 Sackett St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.— Colored or sepia pictures, not smaller 
than 6 by 8 inches. 
Miss Mary Densmore, 257 Davenport St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. — Equipment for manual training. 


MEXICANS 
Miss Francesca Salas—F. L. Mena 45, Aguas Cali- 
entes, Mexico— Clothing, soap, needles No. 5 i 
shoes. 
Mrs. Janie P. Duggan, 1645 Union St., San Diego, Cal. 
Organ for mission chapel. 


NEGROES 

Mrs. S. E. Bailey, Dermott, Ark. — Bibles and tracts. 

Miss Carrie A. Brown, Jeruel Baptist Inst., Athens, Ga. 
— Clothing of any kind, thread, needles, scissors, 
thimbles, domestic science equipment. 

Mrs. C. Wells, Arkansas Baptist College, Little 
Rock, Ark. — 50 copies of Bible, good-sized type, 
six dozen sheets and pillow slips, pictures. 

Mrs. Anna B. Kellough, Florida Baptist Academy, 
‘Jacksonville, Fla. — Knives, forks, glasses, refer- 
ence books and books for school library. 

Mrs. Emily L. Weir, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga.— 
Bedding. 

Miss Lillian D. Corbett, 2309 8th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, Th hread, remnants of calico, 
gingham. 

Miss Ella M. Varian, 1703 Monroe St., Vicksburg, 

iss. — Sunday-school picture rolls, basted lawn 
handkerchiefs. 

Mrs. Cora E. Pettus, 709 S. First St., Clarksville, Tenn. 
— Clothing, shoes,- material for sewing school, 
needles, scissors, thread No. 40 and 

Mrs. L. L. Brown, Americus Inst., Americus, Ga. — 
§ dy pillow cases, irons and ironing cloths. 

Mrs. B. C. Mebane, 310 Chestnut St., Portsmouth, Va. 
— Clothing, shoes. 

Miss Carriebel Cole, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga.— 

ooks for little girls and boys, play-ground equip- 


ment. 

Miss Ida North, 512 St. Paul Ave., Memphis, Tenn. — 
Clothing suitable for distribution to the poor. 
Miss Dixie Williams, Hartshorn Memorial College, 

Richmond, Va. — Sheets for single beds. 

Miss Carrie A. Hunt, Mather School, Beaufort, S. C. — 
Black and white thread, 50 and 60, table cloths, 
napkins, knives, forks, spoons, lap-robes, flannel 
underwear, men’s clothing, narrow comforts, 
small refrigerator, velvet or silk for covering hat 
frames, office safe. 

Mrs. Sarah Darmaay, 1959 Poydras St., New Orleans, 
La. — Clothing and shoes. 

Mrs. Rosa B. Fuller, Howe Bible Inst., Memphis, Tenn. 
— Sheets and pillow cases. 

Miss Jessie Holman, 30 S. St., Longview, Texas. — 
Tracts, map of world, Bibles, cards. 

SLAVIC RACES 
Miss Ida Ross, 50 Rimback Ave., Hammond, Ind. — 
ne a flannel in five yard lengths for sewing 
sc 

Miss Nathana Clyde, 2110 Quindaro Blvd., Kansas 
City, Kansas.— Remnants of tennis flannel, 
gingham or calico for sewing school. 
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1. Who says, “I preach more sermons with 
the screen-door in my face than from the 
pulpit ”? 

2. What was Theodore Whitemouth’s name 
before he changed it as a Christian? 

3. Who gave his life rather than serve in 
the army of his country? 

4, What book ranks as the Hindu Bible? 

5. What new department is the Baptist 
Training School at Chicago to have? 

6. Where were 300 Sunday School attend- 
ants packed into a room seating 180? 

7. How many factories are there in New 
York City? 

8. When and by whom was the first school 
for girls started in India? 

9. What is the date fixed for Denominational 
Education Day? 

10. What missionaries worked eleven years 
before they saw their first convert, and what 
people were they working among? 


11. Who wants a small refrigerator? 
12. Where is the Temple of Jagat-Singh? 
13. What denomination asks a million dollar 


endowment to establish Bible chairs in 32 of 


its colleges? 

14. What church has the first organized 
Bible class in Burma? 

15. Who is the Japanese Minister of Educa- 


tion? 


16. What new institution has been promised 


$10,000 by the Woman’s Foreign Society? 


17. Who appeals for help to save soldiers’ 
wives from starving? 

18. What did Bear Claw send the Outlooker 
for Christmas? 

19. What is the name of the “ = at 
which Mrs. Peabody used to work when she. 
was a missionary in India? 

20. What conference was attended by 3700 
native Christians? 





OOOUOUUODOOUUUOOOODOOooOoOooooooooooooooo 





Winners in the Question Box Contest 


Miss Sallie Wentworth, Dover, N. H. 

Miss J. S. Perry, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Lucy Baker, Manchester, Mass. 

Dr. W..Frank Bates, New Castle, Colorado. 
Miss Anna L. Olsend, Kalispell, Montana. 
Miss F. M. Cummins, Greene, N. H. 

Mrs. E. Derbyshire, North Haven, Maine. 
Mrs. Walter E. Fields, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Miss Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y 

Mrs. L. H. Gibbs, Traverse City, Mich. 
Miss Mary B. Hopkins, Bath, ¥: 

Mrs. Etta B. Hollister, Elba, N Y. 

Mrs. Ella F. Kimball, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. M. Walker, Lewiston, Pa. 

Mrs. J. J. Nelson, Okeene, Okla. 

Mrs. E. Bowles, Bottineau, N..D. 

Mrs. A. H. Vanalstine, New Market, N. J. 
Mrs. Addie Schmitz; DeSoto, Mo. 

Mrs. Denholm, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mrs. Eudora L. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 
Miss Eunice F. Evans, Worcester, N. 

Mrs. R. J. Elliott, South Bend, Ind. 

Miss Mary E. Wagner, Binghamton, N: ¥: 
Mrs. M. L. Scull, Hiawatha, Kansas. 

Mrs. G. P. Pudney, Smyrna, IW: Fs 

Mrs. Sarah J. Taylor, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. T. E. Saxby, Averill Park, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. C. Smith, Kokomo, In 
Mrs. James Rowan, Sanatoga, Pa. 
Miss Celia M. Reynolds, Bennington, Vt. 
Mrs. Louis Nelp, Peru, Ind. 
Mrs. B. J. Mosier, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Miss P. I. Morford, Orangeville, Ohio. 
Mrs. E. E. Barrett, Hermon, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. E. Kellenberger, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Miss Belle Dunlap, Eagle Rock City, Catifornia. 
Mrs. Ella D. Greene, West Conford, Minn. 
Mrs. J. F. Lewis, Champaign, IIl. 
“Mrs. Eva R. Bailey, La Conner, Wash. 
Mrs. Abby P. Crippen, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. H. M. Burroughs, Painted* Post, N. Y: 
Mrs. G. W. Hanshaw, Girard, Kansas, 
Mrs. H. E. Hotchkiss, Fairfax, Vt: 
Mrs. Jennie M. Smart, Rumney, N.-H. 
Miss Minnie Pearson, Chanute, Kansas. 
Mrs. C. E. F. Hayward, Watertown, Mass... - 
Miss Amanda M.. Keniston, South Benwick, Maine. 
Mrs. - A. Hamilton, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. Gangloff, Logansport, Ind. 
Mrs. Lou J. Gross, Barker, b 

- Mrs. A. F.-Smith, Manchester Centre, Vt. 


[Other names will doubtless--be added-to this list, as 


answers are still coming in. 


It takes“a-good deal 


of time to go over the papers, and. late’ répliés ‘will 
receive as prompt attention ‘as~ possible. Ep] 
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A Christian Wedding in South India 
DESCRIBED BY MISS WAGNER OF MADRAS 


On the Bible Women’s staff in Madras 
is a dear, energetic little woman named 
Lydia, not a seller of fine purple but, like 
Lydia of old, a Spirit-filled woman. She is 
less than four and a half feet high but 
whatever she undertakes she does with all 
her might and soul. In a real sense this 
was Lydia’s wedding, though she was not 
the bride. 

The bride was a girl from Ongole, 
Lydia’s native place, and as there was no 
one else to fill the office it devolved upon 
Lydia to be the bridesmaid or matron of 
honor. The wedding was set for 4.30 
P.M., but promptness is not one of the 
characteristics of the people of India. 
Dr. Ferguson, Miss Bent and I were on 
hand, but when we arrived at the edge of 
the little hamlet we were told that things 
were not yet ready and we could not pro- 
ceed. I deposited my gramophone on the 
brick wall around an old cemetery and we 
sat down to view the scene and wait for 
the wedding. Soon in the distance we 
espied a brilliant figure, resplendent in a 
bright pink cloth, and I exclaimed, “ Be- 
hold the bride!” Ah, no! It was little 
Lydia, so puffed up with pride and im- 
portance she could scarcely contain herself. 
She hurried off to the house of the bride 
and then we waited until finally told that 
we might proceed. 

Arriving at the house we found that a 
canopy of leaves had been erected, under 
which not the bridal couple — oh, no! — 
but the missionary party was to be seated. 
A bench had been borrowed for the occa- 
sion, and upon this we spread the cloth 
cover of the gramophone. In front of us 
was a small table, on the opposite side of 
which sat the groom, resplendent in a black 
turban, yellow coat and white loin-cloth, 
all of which I was told had served at a 
number of weddings. 

Soon from the gateway at one side 








issued the bride, dressed in light blue and, 
with clusters of white flowers in her dark 
hair, looking very winsome and pretty. 
She was of course very demure, with down- 
cast eyes as is the custom of Indian brides. 
As there had been no rehearsal things 
became somewhat mixed, but we finally 
succeeded in placing the couple side by 
side in front of the preacher. The latter 
was using a new form of service and part 
way through the ceremony lost his place in 


‘the book and it was some time before he 


was able to find it and proceed. When the 
question came, “ Who gives this woman,” 
etc., there was an ominous silence which 
grew deeper and deeper until Lydia, who 
is always equal to every occasion, made her 
way through the crowd and finally re- 
turned triumphant, leading the bride’s 
father by the hand. With difficulty he 
gave her away. 

Instead of a wedding ring, a little flat, 
round disk of gold, suspended on a yellow 
cord tied about the bride’s neck by the 
groom, is used. When the preacher 
asked for this token the groom was so 
confused that he handed out the marriage 
fee (32 cents) instead. After many signs 
and much whispering on the part of the 
preacher, the groom was made to under- 
stand and, with the help of Lydia, finally 
got the yellow cord tied around the neck of 
the bride. 

Next followed the pretty custom of the 
country — placing garlands around the 
necks of the bridal couple. This was 
Lydia’s “‘ stunt”’ and, much to our cha- 
grin, she insisted upon garlanding us first, 
until I was fearful there would be none left 
for the bride and groom. Finally with a 
grand flourish she presented one to the 
bride when the preacher, seeing the short- 
age, took the garland from his own neck 
and placed it about the neck of the groom. 
After a few selections on the gramophone, 
the preacher talked to the heathen who 
still lingered to hear the music and showed 


@ 
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them the difference between a Christian 
and a Hindu wedding. Our gift to the 
bridal touple was the Four Gospels and 
Acts, illustrated, and a hymn book, all in 
Telugu, for use in the new home at family 
prayers. We returned to the bungalow 
happy in the thought that another Chris- 
tian home had been started in India. 


a 
Capiz Kindergarten 


BY MRS. H. H. STEINMETZ 


The Capiz Kindergarten was opened in 
June, 1913. Our highest enrollment has 
been 140 and our highest attendance 119. 
Quite a number of these have been beyond 
the proper kindergarten age and this year 
they have been separated from the little 
folks and placed in Mrs. Aurelio’s private 
school, with teachers whom she has se- 
cured. This leaves us an enrollment of 
80 little ones, to whom she gives her entire 
time every morning. Mrs. Aurelio is, 
as some of you will remember, Miss Anita 
Carles, who has given eight years of faithful 
service to the Mission. 

The Kindergarten has undoubtedly in- 
troduced the town to a new vision of the 
value of childhood and has astonished a 
large number of people with its large pos- 
sibilities. As for Mrs. Aurelio, no such 
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capable, animated teacher of little ones 
has ever been seen here before. The 
results have been far-reaching. We are 
visitedsevery morning with an audience of 
from ten to fifty who stop in as they are 
passing by and who go away with frag- 
ments of songs and lessons in their minds 
and a new sympathy for child-nature. The 
Government normal teachers spent several 
mornings with us this year and last, taking 
down notes on modern methods of teach- 
ing, with the determination to put these 
into practice in their work for the Govern-. 
ment. Best of all, the chapel has become 
a much loved place by many who before 
feared it, and prejudice has given way to 
the most genuine friendliness. 

During these more than two years we 
have had no appropriation for this work 
and you may well imagine how grateful 
we are now to receive your promise of 
help for the coming year. 


CAPIZ GIRLS’ DORMITORY 


This is altogether a child of faith, and . 
a most beautiful child it is! When we 
opened the doors a year ago last June we 
had nothing visible to rely on except small 
personal gifts from two missionaries and a 
Government teacher. These were very 
quickly exhausted and from month to 
month the work has grown without any 
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appropriation for its increasing demands. 
Let the accompanying picture speak. for 
the interest and promise of the work. 
Last year two of our girls were baptized. 
One is now married and the other is taking 
the nursing course. This year one, a 
Government employee, has been baptized 
and two others are ready for the step, 
with still others considering the question. 

Since it is not possible for me to spend 
more than a part of each day in the dormi- 
tory, Mrs. Aurelio removed the difficulty 
as to the matron by faithfully filling the 
place herself, without salary. Since her 
marriage last April— to a graduate of the 
Government Agricultural College, who is 
now teaching in the Government High 
School— she has remainedin the dormitory, 
postponing her own home life with the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice which has always 
characterized her, until a trained nurse 
from Manila comes to take her place. The 
nurse will soon be here, and she too has a 
beautiful spirit of service for Christ’s 
sake rather than any thought of selfish 
gain. She will serve as matron in the 
dormitory, help Mrs. Aurelio in the 
Kindergarten — for of course Mrs. Aurelio 
has no thought of giving up her beloved 
work with the little ones — and take such 
short trips for district nursing as circum- 
stances allow. This will increase our field 
of service and likewise our expenditure. 

I cannot close this short account without 
expressing the earnest hope that those in 
the homeland will help to lift the burden 
and will share with us not alone in the 
privilege of service but also in the higher 
privilege of sacrifice for Christ’s sake. 


k 
Camp Salaam 


Dear Girus: Christmas has come and 
gone. Now it is time to think of North- 
field again. In fact it is always time to 
think of it. Who could ever forget all 
those good things we enjoyed at Salaam 
last July? 

For the girls who could not go last 
summer I want to say that we had a splen- 
did conference. The four Bible classes 
were all good, and the electives for Method 
Hour so excellent as to make a choice 
almost impossible. Miss Prescott’s class 
for Junior leaders was as popular as usual, 
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and Mrs. Farmer’s class on the ‘Why 
and How of Foreign Missions” most help- 
ful. A group of leaders of young women’s’ 
circles met each day and exchanged ideas. 
Mrs. Cronk’s class on Stewardship, Miss 
Peacock’s Normal class, and the Method 
Hour for women’s circles enabled all to 
find just what they needed. 

Words fail when we try to describe the 
wonderful session each day spent with the 








CAMP SALAAM AT NORTHFIELD 


author of ‘The King’s Highway.” We 
saw the workmen building the road, 
sometimes a few poor lone missionaries 
endeavoring to do what ten times their 
number to accomplish demanded. At 
other times we got glimpses also of the 
road already completed, and the bright 
happy faces of the pilgrims, who had 
found the Truth and Life, and were 
walking with the King on His Highway. 

Extras made each afternoon different. 
They are well worth remembering and were 
not the least of the week’s enjoyment. 
One afternoon three hundred camp girls 
presented a pageant “The Spirit of 
Northfield” on the lawn in front of 
Marquand. Desire represented by a girl 
blindfolded, had the bandages removed 
from her eyes by Hope and a beautiful 
vision was then revealed. Faith, Hu- 
mility, Truth, Love, Joy and Service were 
represented by various groups of girls. 
Next appeared the Spirit of Northfield 
which inspired Desire to take Northfield, 
or at least its life, back to her home 
church. 

Sunset hour is especially to be men- 
tioned, with its never to be forgotten 
Round Top meetings. In the quiet of 
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these beautiful outdoor services truths 
sink deep and our Saviour seems so near. 
And then we gathered at the Auditorium 
for the evening rally, where we listened 
to great messages from the missionaries. 
The large choir of girls under the direction 
of Miss Hand added much to the program. 

The camp fire and serenade of the last 
night brought the happy week to a close, 
but the friendships formed, and the 
inspiration gained from that one week will 
go on forever. 

Now, girls, for a big time next July! 
Begin to plan and pray at once. I want 
to see each one of you then at Salaam 
with as many of your friends as you can 
induce to come. And when we meet 
under the fragrant pines we'll give Mrs. 
Peabody a rousing vote of thanks for the 
dear little story “Rose of the Highway” 
which was sent you at Christmas time 
through her kindness. Very sincerely 

M. Inez APPLEGARTH. 


{Remember also that there are other 
summer schools, all with special features 
and a welcome. The main thing is to plan 
for that one which is within your reach — 
but be sure to go. — Ed.] 


~. 
A Memory Method 


Mrs. Phillips, of the Lake Avenue 
Church in Rochester, has devised a clever 
plan for teaching the names of New York 
District’s thirty-six missionaries to the 
members of the Young Woman’s Society. 

Armed with a series of objects which 
she placed around the rooms she mixed 
information and mnemonics in such a 
charming way that the girls were able at 
the end of the evening to connect most of 
the objects with the missionaries, and 
moreover had the missionaries associated 
in groups, by countries. 

Miss Good of Burma was appropriately 
suggested by a box of candy. At the 
close of the exercise girls who could cor- 
rectly name and place the missionaries 
associated with the objects were free to 
take a piece of the candy. It was soon 
gone. 

By way of suggestion the following 


examples are given: Miss Armstrong 
(picture of workman’s brawny arm), 
Hughes (ax), Lemon (lemon), Ayers 
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(picture of open window), Clark (picture of 
ark with Cl painted on it, etc. 

These and other objects were placed 
with a running commentary of clever 
talk which fixed many facts about the 
countries and stations. 

The same versatile lady has made a 
card game with the pictures of the mission- 
aries, and finds her children love to play 
it, and know all the names, faces and 


stations. 
Pa 


Indians Baptized at the Crow Indian 
Mission 


LODGE GRASS STATION, SEPTEMBER 


Left Hand Sees The Horses 
Rides A White Hipped Talks To Many 

Horse Medicine Pipe 
Hail Gives To Many Tribes 
Bull Tongue Meets The One Who 
Bull All The Time Comes From The 
Plays War 
Flat Head Woman One Child Woman 
Flat Back Iron 


Rena Left Hand 
Mary Teepee Stake 


Plain Rider 
Rock Well Known 


WYOLA STATION, SEPTEMBER 


Pretty Horse Dreams The Truth 

Runs Toward The Enemy Well Known Enemy 
Eva Turns Around Susie Sweet Mouth 

Old Beaver Hazel One Goose 


PRYOR STATION, AUGUST 
Medicine Slides Buffalo That Shakes 
The Corn Woman 
oy 


Notice 


The charming little silver pins, the 
badges of the Worth While Girls, are now 
ready for delivery and may be ordered. 
They sparkle and shine like the stars we 
want the Guild to be. Send to Chicago 
or local literature bureaus for the pin. 


k 
Messages from India 


“Tt is my experience that wherever we 
have a good school, there we have a live 
Christian community.” — Rev. John Duss- 
man, Vinukonda, South India. 

“My life is miserable: I shall never be 
at peace until I become a Christian; the 
only reason I am not one is because of 
what my family will do,” said a young 
Hindu working for his M.A. degree in 
Calcutta. He is one of many whom fear 
of consequences keeps from making an 
open confession of their belief, 
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A STORY OF TRIUMPHANT FAITH 


T the recent meeting of the 

executive committee of the 
i Woman’s American Bap- 
| tist Foreign Mission Soc- 
iety action was taken prom- 
ising to Mr. A. C. Darrow 
! of Moulmein, Burma, ten 
thousand dollars toward 
the building of our first maternity hospital 
in Burma, the Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital and Training School for Nurses. 
The decision of the Board was telegraphed 
to Mr. Darrow and cabled to Burma. 
Back of this vote lies a wonderful story of 
faith and love which Mr. Darrow shall tell 
in his own way, as he told it to the Board. 





A 


THE APPALLING NEED 


* Almost fifteen years ago my attention 
was called to the great need in Burma for 
trained nurses and to the plan of Dr. Ellen 
Mitchell to establish in Moulmein a ma- 
ternity hospital and training school for 
nurses. I resolved then, if God led the way 
and I found conditions as they had been rep- 
resented, that I would do all in my power 
to meet this need. My life among the 
people in Burma has confirmed the reality 
of these conditions: of suffering that 
cannot be told, of crippling, of blood 
poison, of the untimely death of mothers, 
of unnecessary deformity of children, of 
blindness, and the highest rate of infant 
mortality. If there were physicians 
throughout the land, they would simply 
be unable to cope with disease, because 
there is not one person in a village com- 
petent or sufficiently trustworthy to carry 


out the simplest directions. Physiology 


‘is not even taught in government schools, 


while the ideas of the common people of 
themselves and of ordinary sanitation are 
not only grotesque but appalling. 


AN ADVENTURE OF FAITH 


Seven years ago I decided upon the 
property which I believed was best adap- 
ted to this work, and one afternoon I 
trespassed on my neighbor’s compound 
and kneeling in prayer I took it in faith for 
this medical work. Not long afterward 
Mr. Carre, a captain of a British India 
Steamer, took breakfast with us, and I 
called his attention.to this property and 
to our need and asked him for an initial 
gift for this work. A day or two later I 
received a check from the office of the 
steamship company for Rs. 500. I laid 
this matter before the little body of Talain 
Christians, who were raising a thank 
offering of Rs. 10,000 for their work. 
Five years passed. About six months 
before the Judson Centennial, my attention 
was called to the fact that the property 
I desired had been foreclosed and was to be 
sold in two days at public auction. God 
sent a Moulmein rain, and I sent an agent, 
the only bidder, who bought the property 
for a song. The business men said it was 
a gift: seven acres, one of the most beauti- 
ful compounds in Moulmein and the East, 
with a fine old teak residence. The Talain 
Christians purchased the property with 
their “'Thank Offering Fund,” and pre- 
sented it to the Society for work among 
Talain women and the women of Burma. 
Before the week had passed fifty men were 
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MT. HOPE, BUILDING FOR WORK 


at work restoring the place. No funds 
were in hand, but I knew that God had 
given us the property and given it to us 
for a purpose. Seven thousand rupees 
were expended in these repairs, and the 
property was formally handed to the 
Society and dedicated in connection with 
the Judson Centennial at Moulmein. 
We simply took the missionaries, our 
friends, the officials, the public into our 
confidence. You already know the hearty 
support that our plan received, the co- 
operation of the missionaries, the en- 
dorsement of officials, the promised govern- 
ment aid, the remarkable support and 
interest by Buddhist Burmans, Indians, 
and Chinese, and the hearty approval of the 
Committee of Reference.” 

The building, so providentially acquired, 
is On a commanding site, the finest in 


Moulmein. On the side hill below “ Mt. 


Hope,” as the building is called, is a. 


natural amphitheatre, which with little 
expense can be fitted up to accommodate 
an audience of hundreds to listen to out- 
of-door preaching or to see stereopticon 
pictures of sacred scenes and events. 

The story of these Talain Christians 
who so generously came to Mr. Darrow’s 
aid in making possible the purchase of the 
land is full of interest. 
prepared an answer to his servant’s faith 
long before the prayer received its ful- 
filment. To quote further from Mr. 
Darrow’s statement to the Board: 


From the death of Dr. Haswell, the 


Here, too, God had : 


AMONG WOMEN IN MOULMEIN i 


first Talain missionary, until our appoint- 
ment, for a period of about thirty-five 
years the Talains were without a mis- 
sionary. One or two were appointed to the 
Talain work but they did not remain long 
enough to learn the language, or get into 
the work. The Talain Christians were 
scattered, discouraged, lacked vision, had 
no leaders. There was real opposition 
on the part of some to the reopening of the 
Talain work and when we looked at that 
little handful of shriveled seed-corn and 
that barren, rocky, thorny, Buddhist soil, 
we well wondered whether God had called 
us to that work, and whether it was pos- 
sible to expect any reasonable returns for 
our labor. In the entire history of our 
mission to the Buddhists in Burma there 
never has been a marked revival, and I 
found that in our Buddhist work in Moul- 
mein there had not been one year from the 








Side view showing excavation that must be done 
in the rear 
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Miss Northrup and four Darrow children on stairway leading up the hill to Mt. Pleasant, our home. 
Lucy Wiatt is little girl on left in front. 


days of Judson when there had been an 
ingathering of fifty in one year. In fact 
the average additions by baptism each 
year would be under twenty and probably 
between ten and fifteen. Among the 
Talains the baptisms were running five, 
three, one a year. The one question that 
absorbed my thought was this, “ Ought 
we not to expect, after nearly one hundred 
years of faithful seed sowing a reasonable 
harvest? The answer, it seemed, must be 
in one of three directions— either God 
was not able, or God was not ready, or we 
were not ready. I spent hours and days and 
weeks and months in searching God’s 
Word and in searching my heart. I came 
to the conclusions, ‘‘ God is able, God is 
willing, Now is His acceptable time.” 
I found myself talking with God on this 
wise, “ Lord, if I ask that ten bigoted 
Buddhist Talains be converted in a year, 
will you grant it?” And a voice that 


seemed almost audible said, “Ask and 


ye shall receive.” ‘“‘ Lord, if I should ask 
twenty-five!’ The voice said, ‘‘ Ask and 
ye shall receive.” ‘‘ Lord, is it presump- 
tion? May I ask for fifty?’ There was 
no hesitation, the voice said, “‘ Ask andye 
shall receive.” ‘God, do I dare ask what 


is in my heart, is it sinful, may I ask for 
one’ hundred?” The answer was as 
clear as at the first, “Ask and ye shall 
receive.” The day came when I said, 
** Lord, I will do it.” 

I went to a gathering of these few Talain 
Christians in a country village and said 
to them, “ When you hear my message 
today you may think that you: have a 
crazy man for a missionary. I have come 
to set before you a threefold policy: 

“1. I want you to give Rs. 300 for mis- 
sions this year. 

**2. I want you to pray and work for 
one hundred baptisms this year. 

“3. I want you to work for the orga- 
nization of the second Talain church.” 

While I was away for my tiffin that day 
that little body subscribed the full amount 
asked. Need I tell you, within a month 
eight had been baptized and a new church 
organized. Every month during that year, 
often every week, there were baptisms. 
That little body of about 100 paid their 
missionary pledge in full. They baptized 
that year 142. And the Burmese Mission 
baptized over fifty, the largest number in 
its history. The average number of 
baptisms on the Talain field for the past 
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eight years has been about fifty. They 
have increased their missionary offerings 
from about Rs.-40 or 50 to Rs. 400 or 500, 
and their other contributions from about 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 2000. (A rupee is about 32 


cents; usually counted as three to a dollar.) 


Out of this spiritual awakening the 
Talains were Spirit-led to undertake a 
large program for their mission, — to 
raise a thank offering, a building fund of 
Rs. 10,000; to pray for a second mis- 
sionary; and to pray and work for a 
membership of 1,000. Because of their 
effort to raise this ‘“ Thank offering,” 
they were prepared to purchase Mt. 
Hope. Every prevailing prayer has prod- 
ucts and by-products, and this gift of the 
hospital and training school is a_ by- 
product of the larger prayer for the estab- 
lishment of the Talain Mission. I am 


anxious to see the remainder of that thank 
offering completed and I do not think 
that we need wait long for the membership 
of 1,000. . . . I wish that I could take you 
into the stirring scenes of that year of 
ingathering, of the service and sacrifice of 
workers. 


individual Men and women 
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prayed as they worked or walked on the 
road or awoke at night. Meetings were 
held all night and the workers forgot 
their meals. One little girl, I Aw, who 
came from a heathen village that had 
always been in bondage to evil spirits, 
would often fall asleep on her knees and in 
the night would sing, in her sleep, entire 
hymns. These facts show the wonder of 
God’s plans, how beautifully they unfold 
when we know and obey him. 


MRS. ROCKEFELLER’S GIFT 

It was the generous gift of Mrs. Rocke- 
feller that enabled the Board to dare 
promise at this time so large a sum. In 
cooperation with the women of the 
churches, that all may have a share in so 
appealing an enterprise, the necessary 
additions are to be made to the spacious 
old teak residence. This is one example of 
the far-reaching effects of such a fund in 
permitting the advance enterprises which 
the present crisis demands 


BUILDINGS 


A separate home for the nurses in train- 
ing, with dining room, cook house and laun- 





Scene in Moulmein: Ko Tan Theon, third man from left, pastor of the Talain self-supporting church at 


Kamawhet. Picture shows members paying the pastor’s salary in advance, “in kind.” 
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dry, an operating room, wards and private 
rooms in which missionaries or Europeans 
may be cared for, are the principal additions 
necessary to the buildings. The government 
and Burmese citizens of Moulmein will 
contribute half the amount necessary for 
equipment and furniture. 


STAFF 

The hospital will need to begin with an 
American physician and a nurse who must 
be sent out in the autumn of 1917. Eventu- 
ally at least two physicians will be needed. 
Mr. Darrow brought from Burma a young 
woman who has been taking a full course 
as a trained nurse. Ma H’ La Yin will be 
ready to return when the hospital is com- 
pleted and will be of the greatest possible 
assistance to the American physicians and 
nurse while they are learning the language, 
and a valuable member of the staff. 


MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Darrow estimates that the main- 
tenance the first year will be $900, of which 
one third will be contributed on the field. 
This $600 will be steadily diminished by 
government grants and local contributions, 
he is confident, until the hospital is wholly 
self-supporting. 

In conclusion, is there not cause for 
devout gratitude that so great a door of 
opportunity isopen? Thousands of women 
will covet the opportunity to help in the 
furnishing and equipment. Some church 
will crave the honor of supporting the nurse 
or physician. All this is made possible 


because seven years ago in victorious faith - 


a lonely missionary walked out on the 
promises of God and in faith took posses- 
sion of the land: he believed God would 
give him. Spirit-filled ‘Captain Carre was 
honored by being the first contributor. 
The Talain Christians, entering into a 
new life of power, made their great con- 
tribution. Mrs..Rockefeller’s life of humble 
trust was crowned by making it possible 
for the Society to assure the building. 
Back of all these God crowns the faithful 
pioneer woman, Ellen Mitchell, who laid 
,down her life in service for Christ in Burma 
in the day when no great enterprise like 
this was possible, but whose name is to be 
indissolubly connected with this blessed 
ministry for suffering mothers and little 
children. 
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Our Day of Prayer 
BY ELEANOR MARE 

On February 11th we shall come to- 
gether, thousands of us all over this land, 
to pray that God will hasten the coming of 
His. Kingdom, and that He will bless our 
efforts to light the dark places of earth 
with the knowledge of His love. 

We may be sure that these requests are 
proper ones for us to make. ‘They are not 
selfish prayers. They seek the glory of 
God, and Christ said, in that last conversa- 
tion with His disciples, ‘“ Whatsoever 
ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son.” These prayers which we shall offer 
on our Day of Prayer will be “ that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son,” and 
hence we may sincerely expect that God 
will answer them. 

Also, in this same conversation, Jesus, 
looking into the future said, ‘“‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do 
also; and greater works than these shall 
he do; because I go unto my Father. 
And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do.” Is not this an inspiring 
picture of Christ with His Father, in His 
Glory, all power at His command, waiting 
to be asked to use that power for the help 
of those who are doing His works in His 
stead here upon eart}.? And the “ greater 
works” are being done. How Christ 
must rejoice to see the increasing army of 
those who believe on Him, and are working 
His ‘#ks. An? ° ¢, how His heart must 
yearn over the needs that are still unmet, 
the millions of our Father’s children. who 
yearly go down to the darkness of the 
grave with no knowledge of a Saviour! 
And how He must wonder that we take 
hold so vaguely and weakly of His clear 
promises to work through us! 

Enough men and women have tested 
the promises of Christ, in the 1900 years 
since He went back to His Father, to 
prove that they:are absolutely dependable. 
If ever there was a time when we needed 
to lay hold upon those promises and make 
them our own, it is now, with this great 
effort of the Baptist denomination before 
us, and with the supreme need of the world 
around us. 

Let us then, when we come together on 
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our Day of Prayer, and when we pray in 
solitude, remember that Christ is our 
glorious leader; that the Father who sent 
Him into the world has sent us also into 
the world to serve Him, and longs to give 
us the power which we need. Let us 
realize, too, that prayer is not a matter of 
words only, but also of deeds— “ He 
that would do the works of Jesus must 
pray in His name. He that would pray 
in His name must work in His name.” 

And lastly, let us remember that the 
answer does not always come at once. 
We must persist in prayer and effort. 
The man in Christ’s parable went to his 
friend at midnight and asked for bread, 
and persisted until he received what he 
wanted, not for himself but for his needy 
friend. So let us exercise this higher power 
of prayer whereby, as children of a King, 
we may call upon our Father, God, for the 
bread of life for the millions who need it, 
and let us persist until we have what we 


ask. 
oa 


From the War Zone 
Paris, France, Noo. 23, 1915. 


The activities of your Bible Woman, 
Madame Chevallier, have been varied. 
She visits not only in our church but, 
above all, women w..o have been recom- 
mended to us as wanting consolation, or 
enlightenment in the truth. Thanks to 
her ministry a woman. ‘hose huz’: nd is 
at the front and whose ..ork prevencs her 
from coming to church, has been converted 
and is ready to be baptized. She was a 
Catholic. Her husband, an atheist, has 
been written to by us and shows great 
sympathy with his wife’s views. 

Mrs. Chevallier helps us also in our 
correspondence which is greatly increased 
by the war. We have under our care 
nearly 150 soldiers, mostly on the front. 
Many of them are from our invaded North 
and East and have no news from their 
families. ‘They would have received no 
help, no letters, no expressions of sym- 
pathy if it had not been for us. You can 
imagine with what thankfulness and open 
hearts they receive the tracts, gospels, 
magazines and useful things we send them. 
We are also in touch with French prisoners 
in Germany, whom we recommend to 
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German Baptist ministers and, in exchange, 
we take care of German Baptist prisoners 
in France. Mrs. Chevallier’s work is 
invaluable here as she knows German 
perfectly. 

We have started a circular letter, a 
kind of church magazine, written especially 
for our soldiers’ benefit that they may keep 
in touch with the church. We started 
with a hundred copies but it has had great 
success and now we want nearly three 
times that number as friends of the church 
in England, Canada, Italy, Switzerland, 
etc., have asked for copies. To type the 
magazine and copy it on the multicopist 
is Mrs. Chevallier’s work. She has also 
taken her husband’s place as church 
treasurer, as he is at the front. We do not 
know what we should have done without 
her and we renew our heartful thanks to 
the W. A.B. F. M.S. 

But the other grant is not less useful. 
It helps us to buy an enormous amount of 
tracts and religious magazines, not only 
for our soldiers but to give away at our 
market stall where the work is done by 
our colporteur chiefly among the women 
who are selling or buying. How many 
come to him to ask for some “ little books ” 
to send to husband, father or brother in the 
trenches! How many Gospels have been 
a blessing to some good women! Several - 
have come into the church through this 
means, and this missionary work among the 
women is greatly helped by your grant. 

A sentence in your letter, dear Mrs. 
Safford, I consider as an answer to prayer. 
You ask me to freely tell you if in any way 
your Society can be of some special use to 
us. Weare very much afraid that another 
winter’s campaign will be necessary and 
the misery it will mean for the soldiers’ 
families is awful. In the country each 
family has its little garden and the peasant 
sells his goods at a much better price than 
before the war, but in Paris it will mean 
want. With all prices at topnotch you 
can imagine what the winter will be for 
our poor soldiers’ wives. If no help comes 
it will mean for them slow starvation, 
anemia, consumption; their anxieties and 
constant sufferings for their beloved tell 
on their health. Our war relief fund, 
filled last year by English friends, is nearly 
exhausted. England has her own enor- 
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mous wants. What shall we do to lighten 
these poor women’s heavy burdens? I 
receive constantly appalling letters but 
we cannot help as we should like even our 
own people. 


May I appeal to the hearts of those 
Christian women who, thanks to God, do 
not know the awful burden of war anxiety, 
who have enough and to spare? Let them, 
in God’s name, stretch a helping hand to 
their sisters in Paris. Let us be like the 
primitive church where nobody was in want 
through the perfect love of one another. 
I have prayed that God would send us 
help for the coming winter. May some of 
our friends in the United States be the 
means that God will use to help us here. 

Yours in His service, 
Madeline Saillens Blocher. 


FROM REV. A. BLOCHER, PARIS 


I take the liberty to lay upon your heart 
the appeal which my wife is sending you 
on behalf of the families of our soldiers. 
The state allowance is twenty-five cents 
a day for the wife and ten cents a day per 
child. The husband’s allowance is one 
cent a day only, so that, far from being 
able to send part of his pay to his wife, she 
economizes closely so as to send him parcels 
to supplement his rough army food, etc. 
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In some cases the situation makes one 
weep with sympathy. Only this morning I 
received a letter of pitiful appeal from a 
Christian family driven out of their home 
and ruined by the German invasion and 
who are experiencing painfully the insuf- 
ficiency of the state allowance. 


Note.— John, the beloved disciple, 
has a message for us today. In writing to 
his dear children in the faith he says, 
*“Whoso hath this world’s goods and 
seeth his brother in need and shutteth 
up his heart against him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?” ‘These are our 
Baptist brothers in France. To us they 
stretch out their hands. We can help. 
Let each one who reads these words 
send three postage stamps to Mrs. Safford, 
Room 702 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 
Better still, let some woman in each 
church gather from as many people as she 
can reach the nickel or dime that is spent 
so readily in this land of plenty and send 
them. What we do must be done quickly 
in the Master’s name. These _ small 
amounts cannot interfere with any other 
demands of budget or apportionment. 
Wuart 1F Our Own were STARVING! 


SURELY WE SHALL ALL HEED THIS APPEAL AND 
MAKE OUR RESPONSE AN “ EXTRA” FOR HUMANITY 
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A REMINDER FROM THE FIELD SECRETARY 


NLY two months left before the close of our books, March 31st. We 
are confident that no Baptist woman is willing that the Church or 
State or District shall be responsible for failure in securing every dollar 
of the entire budget — both the apportionments and the extra personal 
gifts—-so necessary to make good our sacred pledges to our faithful 
missionaries. Here is a way to do it: Plan a quiet campaign /o enlist 
every woman and girl in your church, whether there is a circle or not, to 
either take shares in the Oriental Building Association, or become a 
Garment Giver. Let it not be possible for any woman to say she never 
heard of these bargains, and did not have opportunity to participate in 
these eternal investments. Then pray daily for the budgets and the extra 
personal gifts which will mean real sacrifice—the joy-producing kind 
that will fill the homes where you dwell, the churches where you worship 
and work, and the hearts of men and women the world around. Let us 

do the King’s business in a kingly way, making our slogan: 
‘¢ Together with Him working from ocean to ocean for a Joyful Climax! ” 


ELLA D. MACLAURIN. 
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CHAIR TRAVEL IN ASSAM 


OUTPOST MISSIONS ON 


Rev. and Mrs. William Pettigrew arrived at 
their far-away station, Ukhrul, Manipur, 
Assam, last February. From Dimapur to 
Ukhrul, a distance of 179 miles, there is no 
railway. For the first 134 miles Mrs. Pettigrew 
rode over the hills in a rickshaw loaned by the 
State of Manipur and found it a great improve- 
ment over an ox cart. The last 45 miles there 
was not even a cart road and she was carried in 
a chair for three days. At the Rest House 
where they stopped they found decorations in 
honor of their return. 

The Manipuris live exclusively in the valleys 
while the hills are occupied by various tribes of 
Nagas. Forbidden to do evangelistic work 
among the Manipuris, the missionary resides in 
the hills and labors among the Tangkhul Nagas. 

During the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Pettigrew 
in the homeland it was not possible for Mrs. Fox, 


st eee ————— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL AND HOSTEL AT UKHRUL 





THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


whose husband was in charge of the station, to 
keep up the boarding department for the girls. 
Mrs. Pettigrew now writes hopefully of the 
improved outlook for the education of the girls:— 

“All of my old girls have left school, some 
having gone back’to their villages and three are 
married to Christian teachers in the boys’ 
schoo! here. You will see by the picture that we 
have built a girls’ school, with a small hostel at 
the back, where I have a few girls and a matron 
who also acts as care taker for the school. The 
teacher is one of my old girls. Until now the 
girls have been taught in the boys’ school but 
that arrangement is very unsatisfactory. We 
also have a few day scholars from the Christian 
village and others are asking tocome. We have 
all our women’s meetings in the girls’ school, 
Friday afternoon prayer meeting, Sunday morn- 
ing Bible school and Sunday afternoon services. 
Now that all my own children are in the Home at 
Newton Center I have more time to give to the 
girls and women here and I pray that God may 
guide me aright in this important work.” 

















BUNGALOW AT UKHRUL, AMONG THE HILLS OF MANIPUR. 


SCHOOL AND HOSTEL ARE 


JUST BELOW THIS POINT 
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SCHOOL UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
Miss Lucy L. Austin, Toungoo, Burma, August 
16 


We are having heavy rains now. The other 
side of the river is a regular Venice — people 
riding about in their door yards on bamboo 
poles, small rafts and boats; kiddies swimming 
about in birthday suits, and men and women 
wading neck high. Over at the Paku compound 
they go in and out by boat from the front, or 
over the “stile” from the back corner. We are 
on the higher bank of the river and so are safe 
and dry. 

We expected a small school this year on ac- 
count of the rice famine in the hills but, to our 
surprise, it is larger than usual. Everything 
is going well. We have had an epidemic of 
dengue fever which has gone through the entire 
town but fortunately it has not been serious. 

A small boy came to Miss Eastman a few days 
ago and quoted Esther’s words, “How can I 
bear to see the destruction of my people!” He 
said he was very much troubled about his 
village. They had had no teacher-pastor for 
two years and no regular worship. He begged 
Miss Eastman to pray with him for his village. 


.~ Bertha M. Evans, Ongole, S. India, June 


Vacation is over and I am glad to see the 
boarding school pupils trooping in from their 
villages. Seven of our youngest, six to eight 
years of age, have just come in from their home 
twenty miles away. They walked, of course. 
Some of the children walk in as far as sixty 
miles. Yesterday a woman brought in a group 
of little folk, orphans who had spent the holidays 
with relatives, two days before the time. When 
I asked why they were so early she said, “What 
could Ido? They have bothered us for weeks, 
saying, ‘Take us back to our Missiamma! It 
is well at the school, it is not well here.’” 


WEDDING FINERY IN SOUTH. INDIA 


Seventeen of our oldest girls have married 
since school closed at the end of April and an- 
other one, Salomie, is sitting now on the veranda 
mat outside my door, making her wedding 
clothes. She is to be married tomorrow in the 
church to a Christian teacher. I wish you 
could all see her, dressed in her simple white 
with some tiny white lilies wound in her hair. 
The school has always furnished a bride with 
her wedding clothes as a good-by present. 
We give them a plain longcloth skirt, a yard of 
white cambric for the little tight-fitting jacket, 
and eight yards of a soft, white mull for the 
sari or scarf. The bride always makes her 
own clothes but it is not much of a task except 
the fitting of the jacket. There should not be 
a wrinkle in it! Besides her clothes, the bride 





usually makes some muslin handkerchiefs to 
present to her friends after the wedding, for in 
this country it is the bride who gives the presents! 
To those whom she especially wishes to honor 
she carries a cocoanut, some betel leaf, a few 
plantains and sweets on a tray covered up with 
the handkerchief. Her relatives must invite 
all the near friends to the wedding feast in the 
evening if they can possibly afford it—and 
they generally do whether they can afford it or 
not—more’s the pity! Contrary to the 
custom, we give the bridal pair something to 
begin housekeeping on,—a spool of thread, 
half a pack of needles, and a pair of ten cent 
scissors. Then they are fitted out! Miss 
Roberts thinks this is not enough and proposes 
giving each couple a pretty, small picture to 
hang in their mud hut to remind them always 
of the ideals we strove after at school. It’s a 
beautiful idea and shows you at once that Miss 
Roberts is a born teacher. 


RAINY SEASON TROUBLES 


Miss A. S. Magilton, Nellore, S. India, Nov. 

13, 1915. 

Plans are all made for the new nurses home 
and only await the vote of the reference com- 
mittee to go through the proper channel to the 
Board. If people at home could see the place 
where the nurses have to live now, they would 
surely gladly give the money ($3,200) necessary 
to give our nurses sanitary and comfortable 
lodgings. The Monsoon rains have come in a 
refreshing deluge and so welcome— but the 
nurses home! Words fail me. The big room 
has been a lake all day. ‘The nurses have moved 
out all their boxes and clothes and are now living 
in the downstairs room of our bungalow until 
their house can be dried and cleaned after the 
water goes down. 

Note. This occurs every year in the rainy 
season, and one of the first building needs before 
the society is to supply during the coming dry 
season a fit house for these devoted nurses. It 
was one of them who stood highest in the govern- 
ment examinations in all India. Thank God 
that this will be the last rainy season in which 
our dear doctors will have to share their rooms 
with nursés driven out of their home. 


THE WILD WOMEN COME TO SCHOOL 


Mrs. S. D. Bawden. Kavali, S. India, August 24. 

My own little Bible Woman, Dena, is a treas- 
ure. As a result of her increasing efforts among 
the Erukala women, her house to house visiting, 
many women are desiring better things, both 
physical and spiritual. One thing that I have 
longed for and prayed for has come at last, — 
a request from the Erukala women themselves 
for a night school. There are only about ten 
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of them who have made the request but when 
women who have to work all day, as most of 
them do, want to spend their evenings until 
9.30 or 10 p.m. studying, it means that they have 
a real desire for new things. Their husbands 
say they can come. to night school if they can 
be on the “dora sani’s veranda where they will 
be safe.” So hereafter you can imagine the 
women sitting on the veranda under a big 
“Sunshine Lamp,” learning to make letters on 
their slates and incidentally learning other 
necessary lessons at the same time. You cannot 
imagine how happy this makes me. The women 
are much harder to reach than the men, but there 
are some dear women among them and through 
them I hope to influence the others. One poor 
old woman always wants to pat my face with 
her loving, dirty old hands. 

There are some women who wish to be bap- 
tized but their husbands object; some children 
in the boarding school whose parents object; 
some men whose wives put all sorts of hindrances 
in the way; but the leaven is working! We will 
have a movement among them, I think, when 
many will come together. The pure Gospel is 
taught them and lived before them and we want 
the desire to be Christians to be a growth that 
shall compel a result. When they come one 
by one to the Bible woman or the evangelist and 
profess their faith and tell their desires that 
means something. It takes courage, for it will 
mean persistent persecution. 

The school is doing well. There are 191 in 
the boarding department and they are a happy 
lot, for the most part, and their parents are 
proud of their learning. I have limited the time 
when the children may go to their homes— I 
mean the Erukala boarders—to one hour a 
day, as they are far better off at the school. 
I have started a garden for the girls. The 
boys have had one for years but none for the 
girls. They do al] the work under my direction. 
We have greens and peppers and flowers planted 
and up but the rain has stopped operations. 
August rains are almost unheard of here. It’s 
such a relief to the land, to our nerves and 
loosens things up generally, but the poor people 
who live in houses with leaf and grass roofs are 
complaining of wet houses. 


A DORMITORY WANTED 


Mrs. E. E. Silliman, Narsaravupet, S. India, 

July 21. 

Among all our needs, and we have many, the 
most pressing is a dormitory for girls. We have 
20 in one room and that not large. Only 20 
girls getting an elementary education in a Baptist 
community of 40,000. Three more girls are 
pleading to come and several boys. We should 
have room for more girls. We had more 
applicants than ever before, much pleading had 
to be done before children were admitted, and 
we have been compelled to appear cold and 
hard hearted because of lack of money. We 
selected 70 boarders and have 12 day pupils. 
The boys started their school garden this 
evening; the girls were making dresses for them- 
selves and the little ones were put to weeding. 
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It takes some planning to keep such a large 
family occupied. 


BRAVE LITTLE BENJAMIN! 


Rev. John Firth, North Lakhimpur, Assam, 

Aug. 17. 

Our village schools are g>ing straight on, 
without any ups or downs and, while this is a 
comfort, it doesn’t give me much to write about 
them. “Little Benjamin,” who was one of the 
brightest boys at Jorhat a few years ago and 
came home to die of consumption, did not die. 
He got better and I gave him the Karrigaon 
village school to teach. That sort of life has 
seemed to agree with him and he is now quite 
well and his school isa model. ‘Big Benjamin,” 
who is teaching in Rangsa!li village, is prone to 
grow discouraged over nothing in particular, 
but of late he has braced up to the value of 
keeping on in whatever he undertakes. “Little 
Paul,” at Koadunga, was frightened awhile ago 
by a woman in the village saying to him, “I hear 
that the other day in school you pulled my 
boy’s ear. Don’t let me ever hear of your doing 
that again.” “Little Paul” reported the matter 
to the School Committee and they, man-like, 
told him to keep right on teaching school and 
never to be afraid of a woman. 


WINNING COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 


Miss Flora Ayers of Prome, Burma, writes in 
August that she has over 100 pupils in one large 
room and is so grateful that money has been 
promised to rent a school building. The new 
school at Paungde is encouraging because the 
people of the town have offered to pay the 
salary of a teacher if a fifth grade were added. 


THE BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL 
Miss Ruth W. Ranney, Insein, Burma, August 
15 


As we look back over nearly three months of 
school we are thankful for a full number of 
students and for their hearty cooperation in the 
work of the Bible school. Our graduating class 
numbers eight: two Shans, two Karens, two 
Chins, and two Burmans. Some continue to 
get a perfect mark in recitations and all are 
maintaining a high average and their general 
deportment is helpful to the younger girls. 
Most of their spare time the girls have utilized 
in knitting mufflers for the soldiers. Now they 
are beginning to work on their jackets as it is 
expected every girl will be able to cut and make 
one for herself during this term and prizes are 
given to the girls making the two best garments. 


WHAT THE GRADUATES ARE DOING 


We are encouraged by letters from our old 
girls, telling of their interest and efforts. One 
writes of her work in the dispensary, in the 
homes and in bazaar meetings. Another is at 
an out-station, teaching the women and girls 
to read. Another is teaching Bible in the 
station school. We often have donations of 
Rs. 5 from girls who are working or married 
and holding the family purse— as the women 
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generally doin Burma. It is of great interest to 
us to watch the money come in month by month 
as we need it. We are exceedingly thankful to 
know that an appropriation has been made for 
the dormitory. We felt like writing more 
about our need but decided we had said enough 
and just put it into His hands and, as always, 
He took care of what was committed_to Him. 
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“ He gave unto us the Ministry of Recon- 
ciliation.” 


The veteran missionary in Shanghai, 
Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, writes an appeal 
in the Missionary Herald asking Christian 
people to pray individually for individual 
missionaries and for himself. 


“The tears dim the pages as I write,” 
he says after asking that in addition to 
supplications for all the saints men and 
women who pray “ will stop right in the 
midst of their morning watch and spend 
a little time praying for me, just for me.” 


A similar hunger is in the hearts of our 
missionaries. They know that they pre- 
vail only as we pray. Let us each one 
therefore take time for special prayer this 
month for all the missionaries we personally 
know and love. Their names are written 
day by day in the beautiful calendar of 
prayer. Let us give it a wider use than 
ever in family devotions, prayer meetings, 
Sunday school, holding up in remem- 
brance each day and week those for whom 
prayer is made throughout the world. 


We cannot do better than to adopt for 
our beloved missionaries the petitions 
which Dr. Goodrich asks his friends to 
make for him. And what we ask for our 
missionaries, let us beg for ourselves from 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
who loves to give every good gift. Taking 
individuals for whom the spirit leads us 
to pray let us say: 


“Father, I beg for 


Good cheer and a heart full of joy in 
her work. 





“ee THE LORD’S REMEMBRANCERS a 
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A LOVE FEAST 


Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, our beloved veteran 
missionary in Tavoy, celebrated her seventy- 
first birthday August 13. The school girls 
sang in her honor, gave garlands of roses and 
presented her with a silver bowl and handker- 
chiefs which they had made. 







Grace and wisdom to take proper care 
of her body, that it may be a fit in- 
strument for service. 

Help in learning the language, that the 
ideal and endeavors shall be nothing 
less than its mastery. 

An unfailing sweetness of patience 
that can bear the fret of care. 

An unconquerable perseverance; a daily 
infilling of love; a simple but mighty 
faith, and grace to be continually 
helping the weary ones who need to 
know the dear Lord Jesus. 

A sane but undying optimism to which 
the stars of promise gleaming in the 
heavens of the Bible shall be always 
shining in the sky. 

Help to be a very human, very winning, 
very humble, and very faithful mis- 
sionary. 


Cannot you hear the trembling words 
of thanks on the lips of lonely missionaries, 
cannot you see their glistening eyes as 
they read these words and know that all 
our own country faithful disciples are 
lifting these high petitions in their aid to 
the God who loves to give. 

Says Dr. Goodrich: “ Your prayers, 
well beloved, are changing countries today; 
nay they are belting and recreating the 
world. I wonder if it is not as great a 
privilege (and so you cannot come) to 
be praying for your missionaries as to be 
here.” 


Prayers for the supplies asked by Miss 
Pittman have been answered by many 
individuals and circles. A dear aged 
friend in Minnesota sent ten dollars for 
bed, blankets, saying she could not sleep 
comfortably in her own warm bed unless 


she helped. 
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MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


The first ten days of February are full 
of promise for Northern Baptist women, 
and for the missionary work in which they 
are engaged. 

January Missions outlined the campaign 
in brief. Fuller directions have been sent 
to State and Association Secretaries, and 
through them to the women of the churches. 
Will the campaign meet expectations? 
The burden of proof is with you, the women 
who read this. 

Has your Missionary Society made plans 
for the Membership Campaign? Enter 
into it heartily. In your church is nothing 
being done? Then will not you equip 
yourself with material, and see how many 
women and girls you can enlist to give 
time, thought, prayer and means as mem- 
bers of the Missionary Society? 

This campaign will be a blessing to every 
woman who helps: we cannot interest 
others without becoming more enthusias- 

.tic ourselves. It will be a blessing to 
every one who is enlisted, for it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. It will be 


a blessing to our sisters in heathen lands, | 


giving them the opportunity to learn of 
our Saviour and helper. 


THE DAY OF PRAYER 


Those who have heard missionaries tell 
of answers in far away lands to prayers 
offered in the home land, — and such in- 
stances are many, — need no other appeal 
for the observance of a day of prayer. 

The words of our Lord, “ Ask and ye 
shall receive,” are our warrant and our 
promise of fulfilment, as we meet on 
February 11, in our churches and homes, in 
city and country, to ask for our missionaries 
the blessings they need; for ourselves a 
fitness for service; while we face the 
World’s need, and ask what shall be 
America’s response. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


In my efforts to get our own Woman’s 
Mission Circle to really and truly work for 


new members, I have found one difficulty 
which I believe exists in many other circles 
throughout the Association, perhaps the 
whole country, i. e., it has been the practice 
to count every member of the church as a 
member of the Mission Circle, while as a 
fact we have something like 200 women 
and girls in our church and only about 
30 to 35 who ever attend or contribute 
to the Woman’s Mission circle. At our 
last meeting I asked our ladies if they would 
not have all who consider themselves 
members of the circle sign the constitu- 
tion, and then we could work to get ad- 
ditional members and we would be able 
to report an increase each year; and when 
the ladies count themselves consciously 
as members they will feel the responsibility 
more.. I hope to get an enrollment of our 
circle, but it occurred to me that if an 
appeal would come from our Boards, 
through Missions and other sources such 
as you might deem wise, for a numbering 
of our missionary women then we would 
have clear sailing to push the increase 
which must be made each year if we realize 
our Five Year Program. — An Association 
Secretary in Illinois. 

Another good method is to conduct an 
Every-Member Campaign, getting a defi- 
nite pledge of subscription from each 
woman. The membership which can be 
counted in this Five Year Plan of increase 
is only an active, giving membership. 


PREPARE TO SEND YOUR DELEGATES 


Before you know it the District Annual 
Meetings will be here. They begin with 
Atlantic District, April 11th and 12th, 
and run on to Northwestern, in the early 
part of May. These meetings are as 
important and as full of interest as were 
the annual meetings of our two former 
Societies. Here will be transacted the 
business that affects the work of the 
District for the coming year. Missionaries 
of a District, who may be in this country, 
will be present and will speak. The pro- 
grams will be full of interest, information 
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and inspiration. Are you planning to 
send a delegate from your circle? You 
need the inspiration, and the fresh informa- 
tion that delegates could bring you. Make 
your plans now to send them, and arrange 
your programs so that they can have op- 
portunity to make full reports while the 
matter is fresh in their minds. This last 
is most important. The circle cannot have 
the benefit of the delegate’s experience 
' unless it gives her time enough for an 
adequate report. 


OUR HELPERS 


Dear Mrs. A. M. Bacon of Morgan 
Park, Chicago, now that she can no longer 
carry the strenuous responsibilities which 
she bore for so many years, is one of the 
choice spirits who are the mainstay of our 
great work. She has enlisted great num- 
bers of the women of her church in the 
prayer league. She says she wishes a 
set of the prayer library was in every 
church and circle. 

How personal consecration shines in 
her interpretation of Mrs. Rockefeller’s 
great gift. 

“The bequest of Mrs. Rockefeller 
should put new courage into our hearts 
and inspire all who care to greatly in- 
crease their personal gifts.” 

God give us all such vision and optimism 
and make our old age beautiful! 


SPLENDID GIFTS 


Mr. Frank Phinney, of Rangoon, was 
busy during his vacation in preparing the 
characters and keyboards for the new 
Burmese linotype machines which are the 
gift of our former president, Mrs. M. Grant 
Edmands. These modern machines will 
mean much to the work of the Mission 
Press in Rangoon. They make it possible 
to do work not only for the mission but 
for the government and for works of 
general literature. 


HOW TO FINANCE IT 


One circle had a Food Sale. They took 
the new Cook Book, just issued by the 
Publication Department of our Society. 
Different women chose the articles which 
they would make, practicing them on their 
own families before trying them on the 
public. 
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When the evening of the widely adver- 
tised sale arrived, there were tables of 
delicious viands waiting for purchasers, 
many of them carrying the names of women 
prominent in woman’s mission work. 
There was Mrs. Gurley’s delicious Ham 
Mousse (New York); Mrs. McKinney’s 
steamed Brown Bread (Illinois); Mrs. 
Brown’s Orange Puffs (West Central); 
A Norwegian Prune Pudding from North 
Dakota; Mrs. Scott’s Mahogany Cake, 
from California; Belinda’s ‘‘ Company’’ 
Cream Cake from Pennsylvania; the 
Grenell Family Nut Cake, from New 
Jersey; Mrs. Robert Bruce Smith’s ideal 
Ladies’ Aid Cake, from Denver; Mrs. 
Young’s Peach Conserve, Minnesota; Mrs. 
Goodman’s Fruit Salad without Oil, 
Illinois; Mrs. Failing’s Moulded Cheese 
Salad, Oregon; a Fruit Punch from Cali- 
fornia, another from Oregon, jellies, con- 
serves, pickles and relishes in glasses and 
jars, and many more good things. 

In another room a regular dinner was 
being served, and there the hungry could 
feast upon Mrs. Peabody’s Mulligatawney 
Soup,-Mrs. Chas. Young’s East Indian 
Chicken Curry, breads of various sorts 
and other accompaniments, ending with 
Mrs. MacLeish’s Maple Mousse, or Mrs. 
Stewart’s Lemon Sherbet for dessert. 

The Worth While Girls of the Guild 
had on sale Miss Waterbury’s Turkish 
Delight and Mrs. Montgomery’s Candied 
Orange Peel, also her Nuts (for you to 
crack) and Golden Dates; Mrs. Peabody’s 
Fudge, with Mrs. Adams’ contributions 
from the Baptist Pharmacy, and other 
Missionary extracts from the Cook Book, 
with the Book itself. 

They raised the money for their dele- 
gates, and had a wonderfully good time. 
The idea is well worth adopting. Try 
it in your circle. The book can be had 
(35c.) from Miss Burr, 450 E. 30th St., 
Chicago. Whether by this method or 
some other send your Delegates. 
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Is This Your Opportunity? 


At the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society of Eastern New York, it was voted that 
the members of the Society be invited to write 
words for an organization song, to be put to 
familiar music, a committee having been 
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appointed to judge the same, and choose the 
one most suitable. Please send all songs with 
music before March fifteenth to Mrs. Frank M. 
Goodchild, 2612 Broadway, New York City. 

h 


A Day With the Book Lady 


The literature secretary was perfectly 
bubbling over with good cheer and im- 
portance after her return from the Rooms 
in Chicago. 

“Really, my dear, there’s no reason at 
all except inertia why we don’t have some 
of our splendid literature on sale every 
month at the circle meetings.” 

“TI think that’s going too far,” said the 
oldest member. 

“Why! The socialists and the suf- 
fragist and the temperance folk push their 
literature all the time; that’s one reason 
why their causes grow.” 

“But my child,” said the old lady a 
trifle breathlessly, “don’t you think it 
would bore people? ” 

** Not a bit of it,” returned the dauntless 
secretary; ‘“‘ Not such literature as we 
have now. Think of all the little birthday 
greetings and friendly cards of all sorts 
we are forever sending. We go down to 
the bookstore, spend an hour looking, 
and then pay a quarter for something we 
don’t want. Just suppose we knew that 
at the missionary society we could get Mrs. 
Peabody’s adorable talk to girls, 4 Rose of 
the Highway, with its artistic print and 
paper and two-color cover, envelope 
and all for ten cents. We could sell a 
hundred in our church.” 

“That is lovely,” said conservatism 
awakening. 

The secretary basely pursued her ad- 
vantage. “Then there’s the Cook Book. 
Did you ever know of so much fun and 
widsom and good cooking packed into one 
book and all for 35 cents. I’d cheerfully 
pay that much for the recipe for “ Frozen 
Missionary ” meeting, or ‘‘ How to Send 
a Missionary Back to the Heathen,” 
or “ Fudge.” 

“TI haven’t seen that,” said the oldest 
member, brightening up, for she dearly 
loved good things to eat. 

‘Our church is going to have a food sale 
of signed recipes by our national and dis- 
trict officers and then sell the books. 
Really the cooking recipes are scrumptious. 
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“Have you seen Mrs. McKinney’s noble 
poem The ‘King’s Highway,’ with its 
cover of blue and gold? It is good litera- 
ture and good religion and a good present 
in a good looking dress, all for 15 cents.” 

Then the little literature secretary 
opened her bulky parcel and quite won 
over the oldest member to her plan, as she 
showed the leaflet with a message from 
the three commanding officers, with its 
picture of Mrs. Montgomery and Mrs. 
Peabody and Mrs. MacLeish; and the 
delectable “Tiny Stories for Tiny Tots”; 
the popular “Jack and Janet” paper dolls 
which could be dressed in the costumes 
of all the countries they visited. Then 
there was MargaretApplegarth’s “ Pilgrims’ 
Progress on the King’s Highway” and 
Nellie Prescott’s “Guide Book” and the 
new missionary play “Broken China” by 
Margaret, and the new program for 
World Wide Guild Girls by Nellie. “‘Aren’t 
those two Baptist girls the brightest 
ever?” she said. 

“T’m so proud of our literature that I 
think it is a shame that we don’t sell tons 
and tons of it. We are too languid — 
that’s the trouble with us. Why we could 
actually make missionaries and add build- 
ings and build up hospitals by simply 
circulating our literature. I think I have 
the best office there is in our society.” She 
finished and then with a triumphant hug 
for the scandalized oldest member, she 
hurried away to order dozens and dozens 
of good things from Miss Burr. 


h 
Honor Roll Record 

The number of churches that, with the 
end of the third quarter, have paid three- 
fourths of their apportionment is most 
encouraging. In the following statement 
the. first column gives the number of 
organized women’s circles in the district; 
the second, the number of circles that had 
paid three fourths of their apportionment 
by Dec. 25th, and the third, the ranking 
of the District expressed in rate per cent. 


New England 497 84 17 
New York 490 110 22% 
Atlantic 505 132 .26 
East Central 489 173 35+ 
Central (Ill.and Mich. only) 378 95 By 4 
West Central 293 162 255 
Northwest 250 133 Fa 
Rocky Mountain 57 36 63 
Colorado River 150 55 36 
South Pacific 161 84 252 
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January. The Churches of Non-Christian Lands — Their Heroic Past. 
Fepruary. The Churches of Non-Christian Lands — Their Hopeful Future. 
Marcu. Some Builders of the King’s Highway. 


APRIL. Notable Baptists of Asia and Africa. 
May. Discovering Needs. . 
June. Training Workers. 

Juty. The Northern Baptist Convention.’ 
Aucust. Missionary Snapshots. 


SEPTEMBER. State Missions. 

Octroser. Home Missions (topic to be announced). 
NoveMBER. Home Missions (topic to be announced). 
DercemBer. Home Missions (topic to be announced). 


MARCH TOPIC: SOME BUILDERS OF THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


This Program is based upon Mrs. Montgomery’s book “The King’s Highway.” 

Select two good readers to herald the coming of the builders. The first will give 

1. Tue Epic oF THE Roap (introduction, pp. 1-3). Follow this with 

2. A THRILLING PRopPHEcy oF THE Hicuway, as visioned by Holy Men of Old (Isaiah 35); then 
The Prayer of the Builders (Lord’s Prayer in unison). 

3. Tue New Ecypr. Suggested Outline: Girls’ Schools Made Popular, pp. 19-24. What is 
Being Done for Boys, pp. 28-30. A Handful of Facts, pp. 27,28. ‘The Moslem Problem, pp. 31-34, 
40. Make the talk informal. “In my country schools for girls were almost unknown, etc.” (If 
the speaker is dressed in Egyptian costume the effect is greater.) 

4. Inp1a. Turning from Egypt to another portion of the Highway, a wonderful land filled 
with restless, hungry millions, let the leader dwell for a few moments on one of the great outstanding 
problems of India, namely, the Mass Movements toward Christianity. A quick map exercise will 
help bring out vividly the wide distribution of these areas of unrest (see pp. 63, 64). Realize what 
it means when masses of people begin to grope their way upward. (See Travelogs on India in 
this issue and in January Missrons.) 


Notes 


Costumes add interest and can be rented from the Missionary Education Movement and from 
Mission Board headquarters. Suggestions for charts will be found in “How to Use the King’s 
Highway”; the music is familiar and can be found in the “Missionary Hymna!” issued for women’s 
home and foreign missionary societies; each Woman’s Board has many attractive leaflets that supple- 
ment the book; — all of this material can be found at Board headquarters. 


MISSIONS’ PROGRAM, FROM MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


1. A Travelog on India. Have three persons divide the article: one taking caste; a second, 
woman and family life; the third, the Hindu Bible (pp. 92ff). 
The Household of Stephanas (p. 134). 
Dr. Darrow among the Thalains (p. 146). 
How Theodore Whitemouth got his new name (p. 128). 
The Cyclone at Ramapatnam (p. 165). 
Where Christian Work is Perilous (p. 119). 
Items from Everywhere (home.and foreign). This will make a most interesting meeting. 
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A Call for Volunteers 


TWENTY-TWO NEW MISSIONARIES WANTED 
FOR THE FOREIGN FIELD IN 1916 

Not in years has the depletion of the 
missionary force of the Foreign Mission 
Society been more serious than today. 
Not a single field is adequately manned and 
in some the situation is appalling. Several 
stations are without any resident mis- 
sionary. At others the entire burden of 
all the work, evangelistic, educational, and 
even medical, is being borne by a single 
woman missionary. In still other cases 
one man is attempting to carry the work 


of two or three, even to the oversight of: 


two or more separate fields. In Burma 
alone 35 places will be vacant in the next 
two years and only 8 missionaries on fur- 
lough are available to fill these places. 
A total of 75 new workers sent to the field 
today would barely fill the gaps and supply 
the immediate demands without providing 
for growth orenlargement. This condition 
is due to the losses sustained through death 
and retirement, and to the lack of financial 
resources, which has prevented the sending 
out of a sufficient number of new recruits 
to make good these losses. 

After carefully reviewing this situation 
at a recent quarterly meeting the Board of 
Managers became convinced of the neces- 
sity of prompt and decisive measures. 
They determined to send out to the field in 
1916 as many as 22 new missionary families. 
Two factors are necessary to make this 
result possible. First: Twenty-two young 
men, thoroughly qualified physically, in- 
tellectually, and spiritually, must be found 
ready to receive appointment for foreign 
missionary service. Second: A sum of not 
less than $55,000 must be provided for the 
outfit, passage and salary for one year of 
these 22 new missionaries with their wives. 
This total is based on an average of about 
$2500 for each family. 

The sending out of these new recruits 
will constitute the first step on the part 
of the Society in the endeavor to realize 


the second goal of the Five Year Program. 
This aims to increase the missionary force 
at home and abroad so that there shall be 
a total of 5,000 workers at the end of five 
years. Who will respond to the call that 
came to the prophet? “Lord, here am I]; 
send me.” 


A Message from Foreign Secretary Robbins 


If asked why I decided to leave a de- 
lightful and influential work to accept the 
call of the Board of Managers of our 
Foreign Mission Society to become one of 
the Foreign Secretaries, I should answer 
that fourteen years ago Mrs. Robbins and 
I dedicated our lives to the cause of foreign 
missions and to the work of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. During 
these latter years that we have been de- 
tained in America we have always con- 
sidered ourselves missionaries of our So- 
ciety, and in the work we have been called 
to do here the interests of the Society and 
of the cause of foreign missions have been 
uppermost in our minds. Our American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society is one 
of the largest foreign mission societies in 
the world, and therefore much depends on 
our faithfulness as a denomination to the 
cause of world evangelization. Our So- 
ciety has a history in which we as Baptists 
feel a just pride, is doing a work, and has 
a policy for work abroad worthy of the 
hearty support of every Baptist. 

As Baptists we have a mission and mes- 
sage for the world, and our Foreign Mis- 
sion Society is one of the agencies through 
which we as a denomination make our 
contribution to the world. The Foreign 
Mission Society has for its dominant pur- 
pose the spiritual conquest of the whole 
world. It aims to make God known 
through Jesus Christ to the non-Christian 
world, and also to contribute to the Chris- 
tian life of America through the deepening 
of the spiritual life and the widening of 
the vision of our American churches. The 
foreign missionary movement, through 
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the promotion of international under- 
standing and good will is one of the greatest 
forces working for world peace; so that 
the work of the foreign mission societies is 
all-comprehending, world-embracing, and 
will endure until “the kingdom of the 
world is become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of His Christ, and He shall reign 
forever and ever.” 

With the present situation in America, 
Europe and the Orient, this is no time for 
hesitancy, timidity or thought of retreat. 
The situation demands confidence, faith 
and generous devotion of money and life 
to the work of our national Baptist Socie- 
ties at home and abroad. In the face of the 
world’s present need, we are called to a 
great spiritual task for which we must 
rely upon spiritual resources. It is a 
time for prayer, for holy living, for sacrifi- 
cial giving. Only in this way can our 
great denomination meet the deeper 
needs of a world distraught and distressed. 
It is with this view and with a conscious- 
ness of God’s guidance and presence that 
we accept this call, and gladly rededicate 
our lives to the Foreign Mission Society 
with the same faith and devotion with 
which we offered ourselves as missionaries 
to the Philippine Islands fourteen years 
ago. 


A Word to the Volunteers 


Correspondence regarding foreign mis- 
sionary service is most cordially invited. 
It is possible that some Baptist volunteers 
have been deterred from communicating 
with the Board because of an impression 
that they would not be sent to the field. 
Additional missionaries would have been 
sent out both this year and last had the 
right men been available. The Board now 
appeal to you to offer yourselves for the 
relief of those who are bearing such crush- 
ing burdens at the front. Correspondence 
is also solicited from any who may not be 
fully persuaded that they are called to the 
foreign field. Writing to the Board does 


- not at all obligate you to go. Information 


and counsel are gladly given to any who 
may be seeking light as to the place and 
form of their life service. All corre- 
spondence regarding appointment to mis- 
sionary service should be addressed to 
George B. Huntington, Box 41, Boston. 


Tribute to Dr. Smith 


President D. A. W. Smith, of Insein, 
Burma, writes regarding the laying down 
of his work as head of the Theological 
Seminary after a half century of work. 
The Burma Conference passed the following . 


resolution and tribute: 


“It is with regret that we learn that Rev. D. A. W. 
Smith, D.D., President of the Karen Theological 
Seminary, is going to resign this office. It is now fully 
fifty years since Dr. Smith arrived in Burma. Con- 
sidering the great amount of work which he has done 
as a teacher in the Seminary and as President of the 
school we thank God heartily for His gracious kindness 
in giving us this beloved teacher for work among the 
Karens for fifty years. The Karens have been greatly 
benefited also by Dr. Smith’s work in translation by 
which he has provided valuable books for their use. 
The books that he has written make a considerable 
and very valuable contribution to Karen literature and 
to Christian education. As the time of his retirement 
draws near we join in paying our tribute of love to 
him for the praiseworthy services he has rendered to us. 
May he remain long with us to guide us in our Christian 
service. Weare glad tolearn that Rev. W. F. Thomas, 
D. D., will return to take up his work in the Seminary. 
Therefore, be it resolved, that we heartily support him 
with our prayers and sympathies, that a strong Chris- 
tian ministry may be developed continually in Burma.” 


IMMANUEL CHURCH, RANGOON 


Immanuel Church has the honor of 
having the first organized men’s Bible class 
in Burma, and the first Agoga class in the 
Orient. It is the strongest of our Anglo- 
Indian churches and is correspondingly 
important, for in all missions many of the 
best and most reliable workers are drawn 
from the resident English-speaking popu- 
lation. Rev. F. K. Singiser, the pastor, 
reports a prosperous year. Many fine 
men are coming into the church and its 
congregations are the largest in the city. 
Two of Mr. Singiser’s sermons have been 
published in pamphlet form for general 
distribution, one of them being a tem- 
perance sermon called “Our Enemy’s 
Ally.” This has been circulated by the 
W. C. T. U., and in response to its appeal 
hundreds of men have signed the pledge 
for total abstinence. Immanuel Church 
has contributed three commissioned and 
six non-commissioned men to the defense 
of the empire. 


A MAN FOR INDUSTRIAL WORK AT BALASORE 


For some time the high school at Balasore 
has been asking for a specially trained man 
to take charge of the industrial department. 
The Indian government is much interested 
in this work and has offered a special 
monthly grant toward the salary of such 
an expert. Friends of the Balasore work 
will be interested to learn that at last a 
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man has been found in Mr. V. G. Krause, 
of Redlands, California, who will sail early 
in 1916. Mr. Krause seems in every way 
fitted for this special work and has had 
experience with the various trades which 
will be taught in the Balasore school. He 
is giving up a good position at home to take 
the work in Balasore. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING IN WEST CHINA 


At 7.30 the big brass gong was sounded 
on the street and in fifteen minutes the 
building was half filled. The room was 
crudely built, poorly lighted and damp. 
The floor was made of stone, and the 
benches were old, hard and uncomfortable. 
There were present children and old men, 
students and teachers, master and servants, 
cooks and table-boys, shop-keepers and 
bankers, doctors and preachers— in all 
fifty souls. From the time the meeting 
began until it closed, over an hour later, 
not a minute was lost. Everybody wanted 
to pray, thank God for his love, or exhort 
others to follow Christ. The leader had 
to close the meeting with several wanting 
the floor to speak. The subject was tem- 
perance and let me assure you these people 
can wax eloquent when it comes to the 
discussion of intemperance. Here then 
was a meeting worth attending and one in 
which I am sure Christ was present. 
Everybody was interested and working 
in the presence of the Master. Although 
the place was poorly lighted, the true 
Light which dispels all darkness shone 
brightly in the lives of his followers. — 
G. G. Davitt. 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS IN SERVICE 


The death on Dec. 14, 1915, 0° Miss 
Mary M. Day, daughter of Rev. Samuel 
S. Day, the founder of the Telugu Mission, 
calls to mind the early days of discourage- 
ment on that field when there was so little 
evidence of the great ingathering that took 
place later. Mr. Day died in 1871, and 
his daughter, Miss Mary, sailed for South 
India seven years later, arriving in Ongole 
in April, 1878. After the school in Ongole 
to which she was designated was given up 
Miss Day was sent to the girls’ boarding 
school in Nellore where she stayed for six 
years. She was then transferred to the 
caste girls’ school in Madras, with 300 to 
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400 pupils under her care. From 1902 
until her final return to America in 1910 
she had charge of the zenana work in 
Madras. In 1913 she was placed on the 
retired list, as it was evident that she 
would be unable to return to India. Her 
work in South India was continued for 
thirty-two years and this added to her 
father’s service makes a total of half a 
century given to the Telugus by father and 
daughter. It was Miss Day’s desire to 
have a memorial on the field to her father’s 
work and before her death she was as- 
sured that his name would be preserved in 
the Day Memorial Chapel in Madras, 
where he had really begun the work of 
founding the mission. 


A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING IN FRANCE 


The Baptist church of Lezan, France, 
in spite of the fact that its pastor, Mr. 
Dubarry, has been called into the army, 
has had a prosperous year. It has been 
under the care of a schoolmaster, an 
earnest, spiritual man, and 20 have been 
added to its membership by baptism. 
Lezan is a little village of about 800 in- 
habitants, nearly all Protestant, right in 
the midst of the old Huguenot country. 
During October a convention of evangelical 
Christians was held there which showed a 
remarkable spirit and, in spite of the 
difficulties of travel and other hindrances 
due to present conditions, was largely 
attended. Indications point to a real 
spiritual awakening throughout the region. 


The Fifteenth Annual Congo Conference 


BY REV. A. L. BAIN 


It was held at Leopoldville, Sept. 9-16, 
with fifteen missionaries present. A 
hearty welcome was extended to three 
workers who were with us for the first 
time. The cablegram from Boston stat- 
ing, “ Appropriations not reduced; mis- 
sionaries returning normally,” was re- 
ceived with gratitude. The disturbed 
state of affairs in Europe during the past 
year seriously reduced the demand and 
prices of native products. The consequent 
scarcity of money is felt in the contribu- 
tions of all our churches. In some in- 
stances self-support may be retarded, but 
we trust only for a short time. 

Never before has so much time been 
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given to careful discussions of the various 
phases of our mission work, educational, 
industrial, medical and evangelistic, in 
order that all might know just where we 
stood and what progress has been made 
along all these lines. Our educational 
work is solely to help sustain and intensify 
our evangelistic work. Our village schools 
need careful fostering as they contain the 
potential future church, which in order to 
accomplish its mission must be intelligent. 
It was a pleasure to know that the boarding 
schools are coming up to the requirements 
of our educational policy. 

Industrial work received due considera- 
tion. While at sevéral stations some 
effort is being made to assist the natives in 
various practical ways, the consensus of 
opinion was that we needed a specialist to 
study this ever puzzling problem, the right 
solution of which would greatly benefit our 
people materially and be the means of 
heartening and uplifting their lives. 

Our doctors reminded us that they 
ministered to both body and soul. Medi- 
cines are now sold at all our stations. 
The natives are putting more and more 
confidence in our physicians as they realize 
the great benefits derived from their 
efficient work. The doctors emphasized 
the imperative need of hospitals in order 
to successfully carry on their work. They 
are of the opinion that the time is now ripe 
for the stationing of trained native medical 
assistants in the most central outposts. 

During the discussion of the evangelistic 
work we found ourselves in a delightful 
fellowship meeting. It was recognized 
that all departments of our work were 
correlated and in reality evangelistic, 
spiritual aims being paramount. 

All realized that there is great need of 
new workers to fill the impending gaps. 
Sunday evening we had short reports from 
representatives of our stations. The daily 
morning and afternoon devotional serv- 
ices were very inspiring. Prayers were 
united and fervent. The Billington memo- 
rial service was a means of blessing as we 
were led to think of that heavenly man and 
the country to which he had gone. During 
all the sessions a spirit of fellowship and 
good cheer was very marked. It was said 


in, parting that this had been one of our 
best and most helpful conferences. 
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Entered into Rest 


Mrs. Shields, wife of Dr. E. T. Shields of 
Yachowfu, West China, died Nov. 12th, 
after a serious operation. Dr. and Mrs. 
Shields went to China in the fall of 1908 
and returned to this country for furlough 
May 13, 1915. Three children are left 
motherless, the eldest eight years old, the 
youngest born in August. Mrs. Shields 
was greatly beloved on the mission field, 
and was her husband’s strong ally in 
service. 


A recent cable announces the death of 
Mrs. Bertha Roach, wife of Rev. E. B. 
Roach, of Prome, Burma, Nov. 29.. Mr. 
and Mrs. Roach first went to Burma in 
1887, but Mrs. Roach has never been able 
to remain in the country for a full term. 
They returned to the field, after their 
third furlough in December, 1913. Mr. 
Roach has been stationed in Rangoon, 
Bassein and Thaton as well as in Prome. 
Two sons, Walter and Carroll, are in this 
country. 


We regret to announce the death, on 
Dec. 7, of Mrs. Petty, wife of Dr. Alonzo 
M. Petty. Dr. Petty entered last August 
on the duties of joint secretary of the 
recently created North Pacific District. 
He has taken up his new work with en- 
thusiasm and will receive the sympathy of 
all in his bereavement. 


ey 
Foreign Missionary Record 


ARRIVED 


Dr. N. Worth Brown from Nanking, East China, at 
San Francisco, Dec. 6 15. Address: 449 Wall 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

ev. and Mrs. S. C. Sonnichsen from Sandoway, 
Burma, at San Francisco, Dec. 7. Address: Care of 
N. Hanson, Upland, Nebraska. 


SAILED 


Miss Helen Elgie from San Francisco, Nov. 25, for 
East China. 
From Seattle, Dec. 24: Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Waters 
gaa China; Rev. Thorlief Wathne for South 
ndia. 
Miss Esther D. Nairn from Vancouver, Jan. 11, 1916, 
for East China. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Jensen of Ningyuanfu, West 
China, August 15, 1915, a son, William Foster. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Geil of Sona Bata, Congo 
Belge, Sept. 17, 1915, a daughter, Alice. 


DIED 
Mrs. E. B. Roach of Prome, Burma, at Prome, 


Nov. 29, 1915. ; 
Miss Mary M. Day of Madras, South India, at 


Courtland, New York, Dec. 14, 1915 
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A Cyclone at Ramapatnam 
CYCLONE struck Ramapatnam, 
South India, at about 2 p.m., Nov. 

9. It uprooted many large, beautiful 
trees which had been the pride of the 
Mission compound, tore the tiled roof from 
the school and did much other damage. 
Rev. J. Heinrichs, head of the station, 
had gone away that very morning to at- 
tend a committee meeting, and Mrs. 
Heinrichs was thus left in charge. She 
gives a graphic description of the exciting 
events: 

The storm. was frightful. It came upon 
us suddenly and with fury. Those who 
were compelled to be out of doors had to 
cling to trees to escape being swept away 
by the wind. The sky was heavy and 
lowering and the combined roar of the 
wind and sea was quite terrifying. This 
continued with increasing fury for many 
hours although there was little rain. 

By five o’clock a messenger came racing 
to the compound to tell me that the sea 
was coming into the town and the towns- 
people were packing up their valuables 
and coming to us for protection. An hour 
later the sea had swept in so far that the 
Buckingham canal which, through Dr. 
Clough and others has played so great a 
part in our mission history, and which lies 
two furlongs west of the sea, had become 
one with it and the waters were rushing 
into the town. A stream of people soon 
began to flow into the compound from the 
east and south gates— men and women 
carrying babies, bundles and boxes con- 
taining all their treasures, and some carry- 
ing goats, baby calves and other livestock. 

It was a terror-stricken crowd and, like 
all Indian crowds, made itself heard to the 
fullest extent, adding considerably to the 
horrible noise of the shrieking wind and 
roaring sea. The teachers and I had our 
hands full indeed and I soon realized that 
they would not be led by our Indian teach- 
ers who worked so faithfully that night. 
Their one thought was that safety for 
them lay only in the large, second story 
auditorium of our seminary building. 
This is a room of which we take choice 
care, being well furnished and matted. 
From’ long years of Indian experience I 
knew what the condition of the place would 
be after turning those many hundreds of 
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people into it, so I was firm in keeping 
them in the seven large class-rooms, 
halls and verandas below. I went con- 
stantly from room to room, and above the 
roar of the elements, babbling of the people 
and cries of the children, assured them 
that when the water reached our com- 
pound the tower bell should be rung and 
all should be taken to places of safety in 
the upper floors of the seminary building 
and our houses. Meanwhile, women with 
young babies and some of our seminary 
families who were living in rather shaky 
houses, had been quietly conducted above. 

These hundreds of non-Christian people 
sat hugging their treasures, goats, calves 
and all, awaiting the tidal wave which they 
all believed was coming. Close watch 
was kept upon the encroaching waters and 
as by ten o’clock it had not reached the 
compound, the people began to take cour- 
age and to settle to rest. One man of 
some importance in the village, an ex- 
tremely loud-mouthed Hindu, demanded 
whether it was my intention to remain by 
them until all danger was over, and upon 
my assurance that such was my intention, 
with deep salaams said his fear was now all 
gone and he would go in and take rest, 
only I must be sure and call his party 
quickly when the water came. 

Until 2 a.m. I patrolled the place, word 
having come from time to time that the 
water was ata standstill. Later the report 
came that it was slowly receding. Then 
the people began to return to their homes 
and by daylight all were gone. 

A scene of desolation met our eyes in 
the morning. One of the beautiful cork 
flower trees, the largest in the compound, 
had been uprooted like a weed and thrown 
across the front of our house. The north 
garden, one of the beauty spots of this 
beautiful compound, was a wreck. By 
8 o’clock many scores of willing hands 
began to clear things up. The seminary 
rooms were scrubbed by the students, and 
they certainly needed it. I congratulated 
myself that I had been firm in keeping the 
people out of that treasured room. News 
is coming in now and it seems that this 
part of the coast got the brunt of the 
storm. At Nellore, forty-five miles south, 
it seems to have spent itself in rain, for 
they had seven inches while we had under 
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one inch. In the surrounding villages 
things are in bad shape. Wells have been 
filled with salt water, agricultural land 
has been submerged and rendered useless 
for a long time to come, and houses are 
down everywhere. 

h 


The Burman Conference 


A LETTER from Rangoon, Burma, 

dated Nov. 8, says: We have just 
returned from our annual Conference and 
Convention, held this year at Thonze 
and Tharrawaddy. I’m afraid I can’t 
more than half tell you what fine meetings 
they were, and what genial companionship 
we had outside the meetings. If a friend 
of mine at home, who thinks I am crazy 
to have become a missionary, of all things, 
could have looked in on us, she would have 
looked with envious eyes indeed. 

We, with twenty-five others, stayed 
with Mr. and Mrs. Latta at Thonze, and 
about fifty stayed at Tharrawaddy. The 
two stations are only three miles apart, 
and both were used for the “ big meetings.” 
There were mostly folks that had bicycles 
at Thonze, and a few of us who didn’t 
mind walking sometimes, or who welcomed 
the excitement of taking a rickety gharry 
with a pony that was almost sure to be 
balky. ‘Twenty-nine people in one house 
were quite a crowd, but even spacious 
upstairs verandas were used as men’s or 
women’s “ wards,” and we set our jungle 
cots up in orderly rows. 

Only missionaries attended the Con- 
ference. Each meeting began with a 
wonderful devotional service. Then came 
business, or a paper by one of the mission- 
aries, followed by a most interesting dis- 
cussion. One paper was “Does Bud- 
hism pave the way for Christianity?” 
and another was, “ How can we develop 
self-controlled and aggressive Christian 
characters among our student bodies?” 
There wasn’t a dull moment even in the 
business meetings, and hardly one among 
us could be persuaded to lose a minute of 
the sessions, regardless of how tired we 
were. 

‘Mr. Singiser and Dr. Kelly came up for 
a part of the time with their automobiles, 
and kindly took the Thonze ladies back 
and forth. It was a glorious ride along a 


road bordered with huge trees that formed 
an arch overhead. I almost wrote avenue, 
but that would give you a wrong impres- 
sion. For on each side of this road were 
rice fields, tumble-down houses, and little 
naked youngsters that jumped up and 
down and yelled as we passed. We tried 
to imagine how that arch would look laden 
with snow, but it was too much for us. 

The Convention was attended by about 
3,000 Karens, 700 Burmans, and as many 
missionaries as could stay. Everything 
was translated into all three languages. 
It did one good to see so many Christians 
together, and it was a great time for them. 
Some came from places where they seldom 
see a missionary, and they would come up 
to us, look into our faces; then smile and 
smile and smile. Then they would want to 
shake hands. One old woman stroked my 
arm and said she wanted to be white too. 

One afternoon two Karens who had 
become foreign missionaries, one in Siam, 
and the other on the Chinese Border, 
gave reports of their work. One said, 
**T have worked for five years, and you 
gave me only five minutes in which to 
tell about it.” His eyes glowed as he 
tried to squeeze his enthusiastic account 
into five little minutes. (Just like an 
American program.) 

At another meeting five new missionaries 
who have arrived since the last Conven- 
tion were introduced. One was Mr. 
Hanna, a grandson of Adoniram Judson. 
They have all been here several months, 
and three of them delighted the natives 
by speaking in Burmese, although all they 
could say was, “I can’t speak Burmese 
very well yet.” 

This letter is too long already, and I 
have said very little about the meetings 
themselves. But it would take a volume 
to tell all about them, and so I have given 


you merely an outline of our annual feast. 
R. L. Howarp. 
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_Rev. H. W. Munger, of Iloilo, P. I., has 
a Bible class with a membership of 80 
which he hapes.to increase to 100. He is 


planning to have a dispensary in front of’ 


the dormitory with a Filipino nurse in 
charge who will be available for district 
nursing. 


‘The “Henry Reed,” the little steamer 
which has for so many years been a mes- 
senger of light to the tribes along the lower 
Congo, was recently sold. A small steam 
launch, which could be operated at about 
fifteen per cent. of the cost of the “Henry 
Reed,” is greatly needed. 


Pastor Ph. Vincent of Paris will receive 
the sympathy of all in the loss of his second 
son, Marcel, who has also been killed in 
battle. 


The boys’ dormitory at Nellore, South 
India, is nearing completion. It will pro- 
vide accommodation for 60 boys. 


A report covering one and a half years 


of the Three-year Evangelistic Campaign 


of Japan states that 1,741. meetings have 
been held so far, attended by over 350,000 
people. Inquirers of whom record was 
kept have reached a total number of 13,280. 
In a number of nieetings no opportunity 
was given for enrolment as inquirers. The 
second year of the campaign will end in 


February, 1916. 


A province-wide evangelistic campaign 
is to be held in the province of Kwangtung 
in 1916. The missionaries are encouraged 
to organize this campaign because of the 
striking results of the province-wide cam- 
paign in Fukien, just north of them, and 
because of the success of the meetings held 
by Dr. Mott and Mr. Eddy in Canton in 
1913 and 1914. The first of the series of 
meetings will be conducted by Pastor 
Ding Li Mei the last of January. The 
Baptist mission stations that will be 
affected are Canton, Swatow, Ungkung, 
Chaochowfu, Chaoyang, Kaying and Kit- 
yang. 

A young man who was converted and 
baptized in Nemuro, Japan, has recently 
been suffering persecution from the priests. 
They first summoned him, writes F. W. 
Steadman, and reprimanded him, but he 
withstood. They appealed to his widowed 
mother. She became ill and declared 
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that she would not live if he continued to 
be a Christian. He is doing all he can to 
comfort his mother and his bright face 
and clear testimony gives assurance that 
he will gain the victory ere long. 


Rev. Charles H. Harvey, of Banza 
Manteke, tells of an interesting feature of 
this year’s plan in the preparatory training 
school. Some of the men who are now out 
in the villages teaching but who have had 
very little education themselves are to 
be brought into the school for a year while 
men who spent last year in school are to 
take their places. This will not only give 
the village men a chance to learn a little 
more, but will serve to try out the new 
men so that it will be easier to judge 
whether they are going to make good 
enough material to warrant giving them 
further advantages. 


In September, 1915, Mr. Singiser of 
Rangoon, who has charge of work among 
English-speaking people and also among 
the Chinese of that city, baptized five 
Chinese converts, among whom was the 
first Chinese woman to be baptized in the 
history of our Rangoon work. 


An indication of the hard times now 
being experienced in our Bengal-Orissa 
field is that during the months of July, 
August and September 16 new children have 
been taken into the girls’ orphanage at 
Balasore, most of them in a starving 
condition. 


A site has been purchased for the new 
Union Hospital at Huchow, East China, 
and until money is obtained for the erection 
of the building a large Chinese residence 
has been rented. This was opened to 
patients Oct. 18th. The first morning 
there were 52 dispensary patients, some 
of whom were received for hospital 
treatment. 


Last year the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of our Ningpo Boys’ School 
organized a day school for boys in the 
community and gave their time to serve 
as teachers. Twenty boys were enrolled. 


Some village Christians in South India, 
needing to enlarge their meeting place and 
desiring to make their contributions go as 
far as possible, decided that it would be 
possible to save at least some of the cart 
hire. Accordingly a number of the young 
men carried on their shoulders, for a dis- 
tance of eight miles, the bamboos needed 
for the new roof, and for about a mile the 
stone necessary for the wall. 
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‘* A Manual of Christian Service 
for Foreign Speaking Peoples ”’ 


A good service has been rendered by 
Rev. Charles A. Brooks, the Home Mission 
Society’s superintendent of work among 
foreign-speaking peoples, in editing a 
Manual intended to provide a working 
program for a local church. There has 
been no such practical guide hitherto. 
The introduction is by Mr. Brooks, and 
the chapters are: “The First Step,” by 
H. B. Grose; “Teaching English to 
Foreigners,” by Mary Clark Barnes; 
“Work with the Children,” by Mary 
Lathrop Bishop; ‘Home Centers,” by 
Anna M. Cleveland; “The Foreign 
Mother,” by Nellie Keith Brooks; ‘ The 
Use of Religious Literature,” by York 
King; ‘‘ Good Samaritanism,” by Samuel 
Zane Batten; ‘‘ Getting Definite Religious 
Results,” by D. L. Schultz. 

The book sells for 25 cents and is neatly 
and attractively put up. No other book 
has covered just this ground and it is not 
meant as a study book but what its name 
implies, “A Manual of Christian Serv- 
ice.” The orders should come in rapidly 
for this is largely a local church problem. 


Dr. John A. Kenney 


Dr. John A. Kenney has been for the 
last thirteen years the school physician 
of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, and the 
family physician of the late Dr. Booker T. 
Washington. Dr. Kenney was valedic- 
torian of his class at Hampton and then 
came to Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and spent 4 year in further 
preparation for the study of Medicine. 
He completed the four years’ course in 
the Leonard Medical School, the medical 
department of Shaw University, thirteen 
years ago and soon after took charge of the 
medical work of ‘Tuskegee Institute. 
Dr. Washington became very fond of him 
and on a notable public occasion made the 
statement that Dr. Kenney was his family 
physician and the best physician in the 


world. He was with Dr. Washington dur- 
ing his illness in New York and accom- 
panied him to his home in Tuskegee, 
where he died a few hours after his arrival. 
Before Dr. Washington was removed to 
his home he was a patient at the Rocke- 
feller Institute in New York. This is in 
charge of such able physicians as Dr. 
Flexner and others. When Dr. Kenney 
stated to the physicians at the Rockefeller 
Institute the course of treatment he had 
pursued for several years with Dr. Wash- 
ington, he was told that during all those 
years he had made only one mistake, and 
upon asking what that was received the 


reply “‘ You did not succeed in preventing 


Dr. Washington from working.” Baptists 
should take great pride in the fact that 
Dr. Kenney received his entire professional 
training in the Leonard Medical School of 
Shaw University. 


An Open Door in South Dakota 
BY STATE SECRETARY S. P. SHAW 


South Dakota is truly a great state in 
almost every way. It is large in area, 
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77,650 square miles. This is larger than 
the combined area of Maine, New Hamp- 
‘shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Delaware. It is great in its mineral and 
agricultural possibilities. In the Black 
Hills district we have some of the richest 
gold mines in the world. The soil is 
mostly fertile. In certain sections the 
moisture is generally insufficient for agri- 
cultural purposes, but this difficulty is 
being overcome by irrigation projects. 
The government has a large dam near 
Belle Fourche, which cost $3,000,000. 
This will water more than 100,000 acres 
_and the land has been taken up in small 
tracts for intensive farming. Our plains 
furnish the finest grazing in the world, 
so stock men say; that is, there is a quality 
in the grass which cannot be secured in 
other sections. The land, however, is 
being rapidly developed into farms and 
this means that it will all in the near future 
be thickly settled. 

In view of these facts, South Dakota is 
large in its possibility for Christian work, 
and we as a denomination must do our 
part in evangelizing the state. We think 
our churches are exceedingly generous in 
their support of state missions, and the 
Home Mission Society is co-operating with 
us in a most excellent way, yet we cannot 
begin to meet the needs and demands upon 
us. 
Indeed, it seems to us many times 
that we must have more help. I am sure 
if people in the older settled states could 
appreciate our needs as they exist, they 
would hasten to make it possible for the 
Home Mission Society to help us more 
than it is now doing. Our pastors are a 
noble, consecrated band. No man ever 
had a more loyal group of men as co- 
workers in a great mission field. They 
are willing to make personal sacrifice, 
to undertake hard tasks, and to co-operate 
in every plan looking to the enlargement 
of the Kingdom and the building up of 
our churches. We believe that no state 
in all the West furnishes a greater op- 
portunity for our denomination; and we 
are determined, as Baptists of South 
Dakota, to do our full part in the taking 
of this state for Christ. 
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What Shall We Do? 
BY E. P. FARNHAM, D.D. 

We shall do well to keep constantly 
before our minds the unusual opportuni- 
ties for service that merit attention. The 
following facts are significant: In territorial 
area the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 
are almost twice as great as the areas of 
Manhattan, the Bronx and the Borough 
of Richmond. We cover 112;053 acres. 
The other three boroughs 71,502 acres. 

Our total population will soon be equal 
to that of the other three boroughs and 
after a few years, beyond question, will 
exceed theirs. We are increasing approxi- 
mately at the rate of 65,000 per year. 
The Borough of Queens, hardly recognized 
except for its cemeteries when the greater 
city was incorporated, now has a living 
population of about 400,000 people. 
Furthermore, during the ten-year period, 
from 1905 to 1915, the Borough of Man- 
hattan shows a decrease of practically 
200,000— to be exact, 188,481. Mean- 
while the Borough of Queens has made a 
gain of 39 per cent per year, and the 
Borough of Brooklyn, even during the 
last four years, has made a gain equal to 
the two thriving cities of Hartford, Conn., 
and Springfield, Mass. During the ten- 
year period now closing the building 
operations in Brooklyn have reached the 
massive total of $383,791,705, an average of 
$38,009,000 per year. 

The total number of buildings for which 
plans were filed in all the boroughs of the 
greater city during the year 1914—-a year 
of serious business depression — was 11,- 
475. Of this number 9,169, or 80 per cent, 
were projected in the Boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens. Queens leads with 41.8 
per cent of the total. number projected 
in the greater city; Brooklyn is second 
with 38.2. 

Owing to a different type of buildings 
and the vastly increased cost of land values 
the total output in building operations is 
relatively greater in Manhattan. She 
leads with 37.6 per cent of total cost. How 
far behind do you think are our two 
boroughs? ‘Together they lead with 46.9 
per cent of the total cost in the greater 
city. The number of dwellings, apart- 
ments and detached houses during the 
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ten-year period in these two boroughs 
reveals an enormous increase of 55,253, 
an average of over 5,500 per year for the 
ten-year period. 

Another index of growth is the swift 
increase in public school enrollment in 
these two boroughs, while naturally the 
school enrollment in Manhattan together 
with the population is markedly decreasing. 
The most conservative estimates of popula- 
tion indicate that within twenty-five 
years, that is, by 1940, over 5,000,000 
people will have found their homes in the 
Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens. 

Do these well-grounded prophecies con- 
vey any message to the churches of Jesus 
Christ? Their fulfilment will mean, in 
all probability, a public school roster 
totaling well-nigh a million pupils. What 
proportion of these pupils will find reli- 
gious instruction in Christian churches 
and Bible schools? The fulfilment of this 
prophecy will mean, beyond doubt, a 
ship canal between Flushing Bay on Long 
Island Sound and Jamaica Bay; a harbor 
destined to be one of the greatest ship 
harbors in the world. On this harbor will 
be constructed tremendous grain eleva- 
tors, great warehouses and manufactories 
of many kinds. Brooklyn and Queens 
already provide one of the largest manu- 
facturing centers in the United States. 
New York City now contains 35,849 
factories, employing 729,295 workers. The 
certain growth of these great interests will 
create inevitable demand for increasing 
armies of toilers in every known depart- 
ment of service. 


Afannas Galuso, Hero and Martyr 


About fifteen years ago a young Russian, 
Afannas Galuso, came to New York. 
By perseverance he established in time a 
good business and comfortable home, but 
falling into bad company he became a 
drunkard and gambler, beggaring in a 
few years himself and his family. He had, 
however, one steadfast friend, Rev. Michael 
Lodsin, of the Russian Department, 
Mariners’ Temple. For many months 
this friend earnestly besought him to 
give up his evil habits, but in vain. The 
effort was so discouraging that Mr. Lodsin 
came near abandoning it; but finally, 
about three years ago, he determined to 


‘ logical Department there. 
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make one more plea. It proved to be 
God’s time. That night Afannas was 
transformed. He united with the church, 
obtained work and reestablished his home. 
Later, his wife and children returning 
to Russia, he regularly sent the money 
necessary to their support. In July, 1914, 
he himself sailed for Russia. 

The day after he landed, the great Euro- 
pean War brokeout. Afannas was called to 
the colors. He told the officials that he had 
become a follower of Jesus Christ and had, 
in America, united with a church where he 
had been taught to love his enemies. 
They warned him that he would be shot 
if he refused to fight. He answered: 
‘I am willing to lay down my life rather 
than take the life of another. Jesus Christ 
said, ‘ My sheep hear my voice and follow 
me.’ He laid down His life for me. I 
will gladly lay down my life for Him.” 
They thereupon imprisoned him and later 
executed him. ‘The following resolutions 
show how the church placed his name on 
the roll of honor: 


Resolutions adopted by the First Baptist Mariners’ 
Church, New York, at a special meeting called for the 
perpone, Sunday, Dec. 12th, 1915, the pastor, William 

- Hubbell, Moderator. 

Whereas, Our brother, Afannas Galuso, under the 
most trying circumstances, gave his life for religious 
convictions received during his connection with us, be 
it Resolved, That the clerk do now, as a mark of honor, 
publicly transfer the name of Afannas Galuso from the 
list of living members of the church to the list of its 
dead. And be it further Resolved, That the following 
expression of regard for our brother be spread upon the 
minutes, printed and distributed, to the end that others 
may be influenced to a life of service for Jesus Christ, 
which perchance may also have hidden in it a death 
for conscience’s sake. 


HOME MISSION BRIEFS 


It is the sincere wish of the trustees of 
Shaw University that the colored Baptists 
of the state shall share more largely in 
maintaining and administering the Theo- 
During his 
visit to Wilmington Dr. Charles L. White 
and President Meserve held a conference 
to consider the work of this department. 
The Convention decided to endeavor to 
raise $2,000 for the department the coming 
year. 


The Middle West is growing old. The 
Osage Valley Church, Kansas, recently 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with 
three days of special services. This 
church in the open country has sent many 
active members to numerous cities, and 
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has given to our denomination leaders 
like G. W. Trout and H. P. Blunt. 

President Price and his advisers have 
decided that next spring will be the proper 
time to launch the big financial campaign 
for Ottawa University. This important 
University is worthy of the very best that 
her friends can do for her. 


The county of Baca, Colorado, has eight 
Baptist churches but there is not a house 
of worship of any denomination in the 
county. Rev. C. S. Dean for eight years, 
and Rev. J. W. Hazel for seven years, 
have been the chief laborers among these 
churches, which have now been organized 
into an Association and are looking for- 
ward to increased growth. 


The Board of Directors of the Colorado 
Baptist State Convention carries on its 
work with the help of the following com- 
mittees who oversee their respective de- 
partments. 1. Executive Committee; 2. 
State Missions Committee; 3. Sunday 
School and Young People’s Committee; 
4. Committee on Education; 5. On Social 
Service; 6. Investments; 7. Church Edi- 
fice; 8. General Missions; 9. On Other 
Baptist Bodies. These committees con- 
tain from three to seven members each. 


The December number of Rural Man- 
hood contains the story of one practical 
solution of the rural church problem by 
Rev. Arthur W. Hewitt of Plainfield, 
Vermont. Some of his statements would 
surprise the “ general reader.” For ex- 
ample, he says, “I believe the average 
rural church has a larger field in actual 
numbers of people than has the average 
city church. I know this to be true of 
such particular churches as I have com- 
pared.” He deals gently with young men 
who are averse to taking a country parish. 
“These boys but believe a heresy the 
whole world has made, viz: that success 
in ‘the church’ means leaving the rural 
pulpit. This belief has the iron force of 
foreordination. Whoso stands against it 
must have supreme courage.” Mr. Hewitt 
is in the legislature of Vermont and a 
member of the State Board of Education. 
He justifies his ideas and methods by an 
account of the financial, numerical, and 
social progress of his church in the seven 
years of his pastorate. 
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ONE YEAR’S WORK 


The church had been closed for fifteen 
years on account of the departure of many 
of its active workers. The building was 
sadly in need of repairs. A furnace half 
installed was rusting in the water that 
collected in a hole which had been dug as 
the first step toward a cellar. Times had 
been hard, crops poor, and the local bank 
in which the savings of the people were de- 
posited had closed its doors. Then came 
the change. The railway was put through, 
the town began to flourish. A pastor 
came and went to work. He donned 
overalls, and became mason, plumber, 
carpenter and hod-carrier by turns, leading 
his people in every effort. The furnace 
was restored, the building was painted 
and repaired, hymn books were bought, 
and a baptistry was built. Meanwhile 
the gospel was preached. The membership 
of the church was doubled by baptism, 
and a still larger number of persons were 
added by letter. The little town is a 
county seat in the midst of a rich farming 
region, the railway has opened the way to 
material resources. The church is de- 
veloping the things of the spirit. The 
pastor who led in this work was Rev. E. 
H. Cook, now of Dell Rapids, South 
Dakota, a missionary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 


TONGUE RIVER RESERVATION 


The Tongue River Indian Reservation 
is classed as the best cattle range in the 
Northwest. There are 1,456 Northern 
Cheyenne Indians living there. The near- 
est railway station is 55 miles from the 
agency. The needy condition of these 
Indians, though living in the midst of 
abundant natural resources, caused Hon. 
Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
to visit the reservation in the fall of 1914 
and make a personal inspection of every 
part. As a result of this visit, the in- 
dustrial program was completely changed. 
An excellent flour mill was erected. Im- 
proved methods of cattle feeding were 
introduced which increases the value about 
$20 for each steer thus fed. The Indians 
have been so encouraged that they have 
more than doubled their farm activities 
in the past six months. They seem well on 
the way to civilization, self-support and 
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prosperity. (From Clay, Robinson and 
Co.’s, Chicago, Live Stock Report.) 


The Journal has a pleasant notice of 
Roe Institute, the new school which Henry 
Roe Cloud has opened at Wichita, Kansas, 
with special purpose to develop Christian 
workers. Ten young men and boys formed 
the entrance class. 

eo 


The Country Life Conference 


That was a very significant conference 

held by the Federal Council Commission on 
- the Church and Country Life at Columbus, 

Ohio, Dec. 8-10, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. Over 700 delegates attended the 
conference, all sections being represented, 
with Ohio naturally in the lead. The 
headquarters of the Commission, of which 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot is chairman, have 
been in Columbus for a year past, and 
under the leadership of Rev. Charles O. 
Gill, secretary, a thorough survey of rural 
conditions in Ohio has been made. It was 
most interesting to look over the audience 
and see how really representative of the 
rural sections it was. There was an earn- 
estness in the discussions that indicated 
the seriousness with which the recognizedly 
grave problems were faced. None too 
soon has this movement come, for in the 
country community and the country 
church the future welfare of the United 
States still lies; and if the rural church and 
life become decadent there will be nothing 
solid to fall back upon. ‘The importance 
of the subject impressed President Wilson 
so much that he was willing to take the 
journey from Washington in order to 
address the conference on the closing eve- 
ning, speaking to an audience of over 4,000 
that crowded Columbus’ largest hall with 
enthusiastic listeners. 

This is said to be the first time in our 
history that such a meeting has been held, 
comprising ministers and laymen of all 
denominations, with view to consider the 
rehabilitation of country churches and 
community life. The conference adopted 
a general program of community service, 
including the promotion of temperance, 
good health and morals, good roads, better 
schools, scientific farming, social and 
recreational activities, co-operation among 
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farmers in buying, producing and selling — 
all community activities clustering around 
the neighborhood church as a.- natural 
center of all good things. In each com- 
munity a survey is suggested, to ascertain 
precisely what individuals or families are 
neglected. A resident ministry is essen- 
tial, and should be trained to meet the 
rural needs; permanency of tenure being 
sought, and adequate salaries provided for 
a competent ministry. A state-wide sur- 
vey, like that made in Ohio, is planned for 
every state where it has not been made, 
and New York will very likely be taken 
next. This indicates the scope of the 
movement, the leaders in which are in dead 
earnest. Mr. Pinchot is devoting a large 
share of his time and thought to this work, 
regarding it as second to none in importance 
to the nation. 

In his address President Wilson said: 
“The most vitalizing thing in the world is 
Christianity. When I think of the rural 
church I wonder how far it is going to 
vitalize the lives of the community in 
which it exists. The most vital social 
center should be the church. It seems to 
me the country pastor has an unparalleled 
opportunity to be a country leader.”” He 
told how his father was pastor of a group 
of country churches in Virginia— a good 
start for a boy. It was good to have the 
President posit Christianity as the only 
power that can regenerate the heart and 
create the character that makes for 
national strength and righteousness. Good 
also to have him give the church credit, 
where nearly everyone is criticising or 
condemning. “There is. not a_ single 
selfish force in the world,” he said, “‘that 
isn’t touched with sinister power, and the 
church is the only embodiment of the 
things that are entirely unselfish, the 
principles of self-sacrifice and devotion. 
Surely this is the instrumentality by which 
rural communities may be transformed, 
and surely there is nothing in the country 
community in which the country church 
ought not to be the leader and actual vital 
center.” 

At the executive committee meeting of 
the Federal Council President Shailer 
Mathews made an address, and presided 
at the meeting in Memorial Hall, intro- 
ducing the President. 
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Evangelism in the Sunday School 


BY REV. F. F. PETERSON, SUNDAY SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Sunday School Director arrived 
that evening in a good old New England 
town ready for a Saturday night conference 
with the Bible school workers. Facing 
the common the Baptist church lifted its 
white spire beyond the highest branches 
of the encircling elms. Broad stone steps 
led down to where the walk stretched 
away into the country. By eight o’clock 
eight or ten officers and teachers had ar- 
rived. For thirty minutes the Director 
spoke on the efficient school. ‘ Now are 
there any questions?” he asked. Im- 
mediately the teacher of the young ladies’ 
class said, “‘ What you say may be possible 
in other communities, but we don’t expect 
to have any conversions here. Our church 
hasn’t had a baptism for over four years 
and our sister church across the common 
hasn’t had a conversion in dear knows how 
long.” 

The superintendent sighed, but her 
eyes snapped, for to her southern spirit 
this helpless, hopeless spirit was ever a 
challenge. Seeing this, the Director was 
encouraged to ask, “‘ But don’t you think 
something could be done if we really at- 
tempted it?” ‘“ Well, perhaps,” was the 
discouraging reply, “‘ but nobody has done 
it and some think it can’t be done.” 

“Now, see here, if we will get ready 
ourselves and will do it now, perhaps the 
Lord will speak to some hungry soul.” 
This was the suggestion of the superin- 
tendent. So all fell to their knees and one 
after another prayers ascended, some with 
faith, some timid, but all yearning for the 

-coming of a new life into the little church. 

On the way home after meeting the Di- 
rector heard of the hardness of the village, 
of girls wronged, of boys betrayed, and of 
the cruel spirit that embittered Christians 
and awakened the scorn of the unbeliever. 

On Sunday noon the school opened as 


usual except that the teachers seemed a 
little more eager and the songs were sung 
with a little more seriousness. Then the 
superintendent said, “We are going to 
give all the time to our visitor today.” 
Then because her heart was on fire and 
the hour for prayer and action had come 
she took the last seat in the rear of the 
church in order to pray in quiet supplica- 
tion. 

For twenty minutes the message came, 
and then that most important question was 
asked, “ Will you take the living Saviour 
as your ruler?” With the first words of 
the invitation a hush came upon the young 
people. Teachers and officers prayed as 
they had not for years. In the quietness 
of that moment all were thinking, until 
tense and tearful two young women, 
sisters, arose, and said, “‘ We take Him for 
our Lord,” and “I” and “I” the re- 
sponse was heard in every quarter of the 
room. When all was ended seven young 
men and women were standing in their 
first public confession of their Master. 

As the members of the church went 
home, one after another said, “ We can 
hardly believe our senses. God has been 
with us.” 

One of the young women, happy in her 
new-found joy, yet sad from the experi- 
ences of the past said, “‘ I have been wait- 
ing for three years and no one ever spoke 
to me about it.” 

The superintendent writing six months 
later says, ““We hope to give the right 
hand of fellowship to the seven who came 
forward, when'our new pastor arrives next 


week.” 
Da 


Not so Uneventful 


Rev. E. F. McNeill, Colporter Mission- 
ary on Automobile No. 15, Oberlin, Kansas 
writes: “ I am sorry that I have no thrilling 
experiences to relate, but I will give you 
just a few homely, every-day experiences 
of a colporter. My work is scattered over 
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twelve counties. I try to visit every 
home I pass and tell them something of 
Jesus’ love. I preach more sermons with 
the screen-door in my face than from the 
pulpit, yet there have been quite a num- 
ber converted through such preaching. I 
baptized a woman some time ago whom I 
preached to at her door; she afterward 
accepted Jesus and sent for me to come 
65 or 70 miles and baptize her. When I 
reached there she asked forgiveness for 
not letting me in the house while preaching 
to her. On my rounds I find some roads 
impassable; these I have to dig out with 
my spade in order to pass, to save time and 
gas. ‘Thus you see that our lives, although 
oftentimes uneventful, are still being used 
to the glory of God and the advancement 
of His kingdom.” 
hk 


Dedication of Colportage Automobile No. 13 


On Thursday afternoon; Oct. 2lst, 
the Oregon Baptist State Convention, 
then in session in Eugene, adjourned to 
the Chapel Car Good Will, in the Southern 
Pacific yards, for the dedicatory service of 
colportage automobile No. 13, in charge 
of Rev. J. L. Whirry. Dr. Samuel Zane 
Batten presided, Dr. J. D. Springston 
offered the invocation, and a duet was sung 
by Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Driver, in charge 
of the Chapel Car. Superintendent G. 
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L. White delivered the principal address on 
missionary work, especially colportage, 
Secretary C. C. Wright spoke words in 
appreciation of the colportage work, and 
Automobilist-Colporter Whirry described 
his work somewhat in detail. The dedica- 
tory prayer was offered by Rev. E. G. O. 
Groat of Cottage Grove, who served as 
colporter over fifty years ago. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. G. L. 
Hall. The car was filled to overflowing 
for this service, with people standing out- 
side. Mr. Whirry says the automobile 
is much more satisfactory for his work 
than the colportage wagon, and so far 
cheaper. He usually has been able to 
reach with the help of the wagon about 
400 homes a month; the first month with 
the automobile he reached nearly 600 
homes and the second month 772 homes. 
It seems that his ability to cover the ground 
has been just about doubled by this new 
equipment. But then he always has been 
exceptionally active and efficient in his 
work. We doubt if the Publication 
Society has a colporter in the country who 
does more or better work. When at last 
he does go home (many years hence, we 
trust), bearing his sheaves with him, he 
will have so many he cannot carry them 
all himself, and his family will have to 
help him— even as they have long been 
helping in the sowing. 

















E. F. MCNEIL AND HIS AUTO CAR NO. 15 
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With the New Books modern pulpit is not decreasing in insight 
A volume of sermons by Dr. George W. and strength. (George H. Doran Co. 
Truett of Texas will be welcomed by the $1 net.) 
many friends and admirers of this eloquent How to Become an Efficient Sunday School 
preacher North and South alike. He has [gacher is certainly a most important 
something to say, and says it directly. — subject, for if there is an unmet need in our 
The personality of the man counts forf¥ church life today it is in the Sunday 
much, but his way of presenting truth#} school, and want of fit teachers is the 
appears in this substantial volume, which{' cause. Anyone who can help supply 
the Revell Company has just put out.) teachers of the right calibre will do good 
We Would See Jesus is the title. service. Prof. William A. McKeever, 
The Book of Daniel, by B. H. Carroll, author of this work, has had experience 
D.D., preserves in book form the lectures and is a teacher of child pedagogy. He has 
on this subject delivered at the South- - many things to say worth considering, 
western Baptist Theological Seminary. and beginning teachers will find much that 
Those who are interested in the study of will aid them in their work. We do not 
prophecy will find plenty of matter here, agree as to mixed class work, nor on all 
with full attention paid to the delinquencies points raised, but that does not lessen the 
of the higher critics. (Revell; $1.75 net.) value of his suggestions, which make one 
Letters to Betsey, by Jennie L. Cody, think. (The Standard Press, Cincinnati; 


six years a missionary in China, come with $1.) 
a foreword from Mrs. Montgomery, who My Christ, by Carl D. Case, Ph.D. An 
says that so many of the books which excellent little book for the Sunday school 
purport to tell personal experiences are teacher, and not less for the general reader, 
““made in America,” that it is a pleasure who here has the Gospel narrative with 
to come upon one which is simply an simple explanations and natural setting. 
unvarnished statement of the real experi- Sure to be helpful. The title is the only 
ences of a real missionary. Capital letters thing we should criticise, merely as a 
to be read in missionary meetings. matter of taste. The author does not take 
(Griffith & Rowland Press; 75 cts.) up technical points. Largely using para- 
What God Hath Joined Together, by Rev. Phrase he follows the course of the match- 
Malcolm James Macleod, is another volume __less life, keeping closely to the combined 


of sermons worth reading. The treatment ecords. Every such study makes the 
is fresh, the sermonizing modern and_ figure of the Saviour of the World loom 


suggestive. In the sermon on Food and larger. (Griffith & Rowland Press. 75 cts. 


Fatness he says: “I believe the hour is net.) 

come when it is our duty to talk less about Living Without Worry, by Rev. J. R. 
the Bible and to read it more. The Miller, D.D., is characteristically opti- 
greatest need of the Churchof Christ today mistic. The author has learned and 
is a knowledge of the Scriptures.” “All practiced the Christian art of life and 
that is needed to show what a light the experienced the joys of Christian happi- 
Book is, is a map of the world.” In the ness concerning which he writes. His 
sermon on Fidelity and Reward he shows _ books have probably the largest circulation 
how a preacher can use the missionaries in of any devotional writer. (Geo. H. Doran 
illustration. Such sermons show that the Co.; $1.25 net.) 
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